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John Ruskin Calling 

Education does not 
mean teaching people 
to renow what they do 
not know. It rheans 
teaching them to be¬ 
have as they do not 
behave. 


Number 1044 march as, 1939 



THE OUTLAW AND THE MUTES 5 



Death Knell of the 
Electric Arc? 

OUR AGE IS MARCHING ON 
A Seventh Wonder of the World Surpassed 


Old Mr Lim Comes Back 
From the Sea 


the surfeit of progress that 
” takes place in these wonderful 
times in every direction it is almost 
impossible for us to keep abreast of 
what is happening around us, but the 
.simple foundations of industrial elec¬ 
tricity laid by Michael Faraday in 
his early c.xpcriments in the labora¬ 
tories of the Royal Institution still 
coJitinue to yield an amazing harvest. 

Faraday had a habit of putting a 
big wax s'cal over a bit of string with 
which he had tied up the door of any 
room in which he was experimenting, 
so that nobody could enter and inter¬ 
fere with a piece of unfinished work. 
This, is not difficult to understand as 
he had such immense and varied 
l)Ossibilitics occuppng lus princely 
mind. Many new things on a Faraday 
scale of importance arc still happening 
in the electrical world today. 

One of these is a means of recording 
a complete telephone conversation 
carried on between two -people by 
an entirely separate circuit which 
records the conversation in a way in 
which it can be repeated at any time. 

Brighter than the Sun 

Lamps o£ unheard-of brilliance, 
giving us light at the merest fraction 
of what light cost with the old bamboo 
filament lamps of Edison, are coming 
along with such swiftness that man 
has already made light brighter than 
the sun. ML are all familiar with the 
multi-coloured vacuum lamps used 
so widely in shop signs. If, instead of 
using a vacuum, an electric glow is 
made under pressure the light becomes 
far brighter, whiter, and more like 
.sunlight. The newest type of mercury 
vapour lamps, tinj? in size but burning 
at a pressure of fifty atmospheres, 
give light of transcendent brightness 
and bid fair to sound the death knell 
of the electric arc, not very long ago 
flic seventh wonder of the world. 

Another new mar>'cl concerns 
X-rar's. While the moving picture 
■ engineer is trying to throw stereoscopic 
pictures on the kinema screen, a 
method has already been found for 
taking X-ray photographs which show 
quite realistic perspective. This result 
is obtained by moving the X-raj^ tube 
across .flic subject during the exposure 
of the photograph, giving a series of 
(iverlapping images taken from man}' 
viewpoints which combine to show 
the interior of the body in wonderful 
relief. The same idea is now being 


applied to the examination of big 
metal castings and machined parts for 
the detection of flaws. 

Perhaps one of the greatest ac¬ 
complishments of industrial electricity 
is its new application to agriculture. 
Not only can we grow crops rvithout 
soil, feeding the roots rrith tanks of 
carefully prepared chemical foods, 
but by warming the roots with the 
aid of electricity at temperatures 
found suitable by experiment the out¬ 
put of crops can be greatly increased. 
Tomatoes and mushrooms have 
recently been grown electrically in 
England, tlic crops being three or'four 
times increased. But with the aid of 
electric light, electric warmth, and 
chemical control of foods a new era 
is just coming in which.is to revolu¬ 
tionise agriculture and ensure food 
supplies for the ever-increasing popula¬ 
tion of the world. 

A volume might indeed be written 
of almost unending things which 
electrical science is, still revealing 
for. our use. One of the most fas¬ 
cinating at the moment is the new magic 
cable through which an incredible 
number of separate signal messages 
can be transmitted at one time; it 
gives the- long-needed “ multiple 
channel” for which television has 
been waiting, bringing electric vision 
for all a great deal nearer. 


'X'lrERE arc qoo,ooo,ooo Chinese, most 
of them poor beyond our imagining. 
Famine, war, and misery of every 
sort are rife iji tlieir unhappy land. 
Under these conditions the chances 
that good fortune might befall Mr 
Lim Chcong-Lcc, of Wai-Lai in Kwan- 
tung Province, South China, were 
small indeed. But good fortune has 
befallen him. This is his story. 

He was a poor fisherman, getting 
on in years and retired. Then his 
son died, leaving young Mrs Lim and 
her baby without a provider. So old 
Mr Lim got a raft and went out to 
fish again iir the river. 

One clay a sudden- storm blew up, 
tore his raft loose from its moorings 
and swept it out to sea with the old 
man on board. Tlirce days and three 
nights lie was buffeted by the waves. 
He had nothing to eat or drink, and if 
he fell asleep he would drown/ 
Exhausted, he clung to his miserable 
, craft, a mere pin-prick in the mighty 
ocean, when the giant liner the 


Empress of Asia came steaming 1/y 
and sighted him. The great steamer 
stopped and lowered a boat. The old 
man was taken aboard. TJicrc was a 
buzz among the passengers as lus 
story went round. Two of them took 
up a collection. It came to £yb. 

The steamship companc' arranged 
to hav'c the old man returned to 
Wai-Lai free of charge, and the ship’s 
officers agreed to see to it that lii.s 
little fortune was handed to him 
intact when he reached home. 

We cannot help thinking of the 
rejoicing in the Lim household when 
grandfather, who has been given uj) 
for lost at sea, walks in at the door 
alive and well, and with riches in 
his liand. 

We rejoice that this one life rvas 
saved in such a dramatic wa\', and at 
the same time we have not tears enough 
to shed for all those who are being so 
ruthlessly clestroj'cd defending their 
homeland against the invading 
Japanese. A strange world indeed! 


We ve Been Together Now For 14 Years... 


A FEW , of our readers have been 
chaffing us for our references to 
Mr Chamberlain’s cM umbrella ; but, as 
the Prime Minister would be the'first to 
reply. He who laughs lasts laughs longest. • 
He, at any rate, has been laughing a 
long time about the age and securitj'bf 
the umbrella he took to Munich, for it is 
at least 14, years old. When our reader 
saw this umbrella iu the repairer’s 
hands the other day it was the fourth 
time it had gone for repair in the 14 
years Mr Chamlicrlain has been its proud 


owner, carrying it whenever ho takes a 
walk. The umbrella was a present from 
his -u ife. 

How many men, wc venture'to a.sk, 
still carri' the umbrellas their wives 
have given them? And what is 5 Ir 
Charaberiain’s own secret to insure him 
against its loss ? Many of his admirers 
would be glad to know it, but in spite of 
his secret we beg Mr Chamberlain to take, 
special care of his umbrella now, for 
there arc many who would gladh’ cari i- 
it off if they had a chance. 


SKYLINE IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


A painter at work on a flagmast near the Nelson Column. On the ! 
left in the background is the steeple of 8t Martin-in-the-Fields | 
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T/ie Childre?!'s Newspaper 


March 2S, 1939 


Swift-Changing 

Europe 

The Latest Crisis 

. Tliere have been swift changes 
on the map of Europe, and Czecho¬ 
slovakia, the State made by the 
Peace Treaty of Versailles, is no more. 

In its place are Bohemia and Moravia" 
Slovakia independent of them, and 
Bufhenia in the melting-pot. 

It is the old, old story of minorities, 
which since the war has'become one of 
the most anxious problems before the 
world. 

Czecho-Slov'akia’s two dominant races, 
the Czechs and the Slovaks,'have not; 
been able to agree. The events of last 
autumn led to a sort of Federal State" 



in which Slovakia was subordinate to 
the Central Government at Prague; but 
a movement then grew up for giving 
Slovakia equal status, and the situation 
was complicated by the strong German 
influence in Slovakia having called upon 
Herr Hitler for help, with all the old 
tales of oppression that were so familiar 
last autumn in the ease of the Sudeten 
Germans. ■ . ■ 

It is obvious that the result must be 
what the events of last autumn fore¬ 
told, the increasing' power of Germany 
politically and economically over the 
life of the Czechs and Slovaks. 

Another factor complicating the situa¬ 
tion is that the separation of Slovakia 
must considerably affect the future of 
Ruthenia, with Poland and Hungary on 
its borders. . . . . 

It is obvious that in these swift 
changes there are elements which must 
cause profound anxiety, whatever hap¬ 
pens, but it is hoped that there will l)c 
no general crisis in Europe. 

The Millworker of 
Kalamazoo 

A humble workman ill America has 
given his friends and the whole world 
something to think about. 

An Italian who left his homeland as 
a little boy of nine and emigrated to 
America, Prank Rusoti fought .with his 
adopted country during the Great War 
and then became a millworker in 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

The other day his father died leaving 
the son a fortune on one condition—that 
he should go back and live in Italy. 
But Frank Rusoti is quite satisfied and 
happy with his freedom in America. “ I 
would rather be a millworker in Kala¬ 
mazoo,” he says, ” than lose my free¬ 
dom,” and he has renounced the fortune. 

'Another man had the same kind of 
thought 400 years ago. He was Edward 
Dyer, who left us these lines : 

Some have too much, yet still do crave ; 
I little have, and seek no more : 

They are but poor, though much they have. 
And I am rich with little store : 

They poor, I rich ; they beg, I give 
They lack, I have ; they pine, I live. 

I 

The General and the Posies 

Sir Ian Hamilton has been recalling a 
pretty little story of his visit to a German 
Hall of Remembrance last summer. His 
wreath of poppies for the rnemorial was 
mislaid, and he found a way out by 
laying on the monument two small 
posies given him by two little girls. 

“ Thus, by the act of God,” he wites, 
“ it so happened that the only token 
laid by us was one denoting innocence 
and peace—surely a good omen 1 ” 


Secret Water Supply 
of the Acropolis 

A startling and important discovery 
was recently made in the Acropolis at 
Athens by Mr Oscar Broneer, Director of 
the American School of Classical Studies. 

A small fissure in. the rock between 
two American excavations aroused his 
curiosit}^, though no one had ever paid 
it the slightest' attention before, as it 
looked j ust like a natural craek in'the 
stone. It was so narrow that Mr 
Btoneer could scarcely wriggle through 
it;; but heds a determined and pushing 
investigatob, and went on squeezing his 
way through, followed by some work¬ 
men, till they found themselves in a 
small room with only three walls. The 
space where the fourth wall should have 
been was the opening to a passage con¬ 
ducting to a descending tunnel where 
they could stand up.' This tunnel led 
them steadily downwards in a series of 
zigzags till finally they came to a room 
far below the Acropolis. In.stead of a 
floor, this room had a pool of Water in 
its centre. 

Three Thousand Years Old 

Mr Broneer examined the w'afer with 
his flashlight. It was clean and crystal 
clear. Fie tasted it, and found it cold 
and pure. Evidently it came from a 
constant supply. A lot of broken pot-, 
ter}’ was found round the pool, and it is 
pro\'ed to have been made between the 
years 1100 and 1200 b c, so that Mr 
Broneer claims that he was the. first 
person who had tasted that water'for 
nigh on 3000 years. ‘ ‘ 

The pool appears to have been the 
secret water supply of the Athenian 
defenders of the Acropolis in the ancient 
days when they suffered various sieges. 
It enabled them to hold out against the 
enemy during the months when no rain 
fell from the sky. The puzzle of how 
Athens withstood such long sieges with¬ 
out an apparently constant water supply 
has now been solved. 

500 Years of Life in Kent 

We hear of another long-lived family, 
this time in Kent. 

It is our farmer friend Mr William 
Rogers, who tells us that he is now 82 ; 
that his sister, a cheerful young lady 
wlio still lives with him, is 86 ; tliat his 
sister Mercy will be 81 in August; that 
his brother-in-law, Robert Banfield of 
Sidcup, was 85 in January; that his 
brother Sam, a retired farmer, who still 
plays a good game of billiards and repre¬ 
sents Kent in the croquet tournaments, 
is a youth who will be 85 this year ; 
and that 'Mr.s Sam is 82. 

It is 500 • years of life for these si.x 
dear people, surely an astonishing record; 
to which we must add from our own 
knowledge that Mr William Rogers, the 
youngster of 82, grows millions of the 
best English apples, and his heart is as 
good as any one of them. 

^^'e hear also of a miner at Coalville 
in Leicestershire who has just reached 
his qgth birthday. He has worked in the 
mines for 62 years, and six of his 
children are now old enough to draw 
the old age pension. 

Homage to Mallory of 
Everest 

Mr W. H. Law, headmaster of the 
Rondebosch Boys Preparatory School, 
Capetown, sends the C N ;^r 2s fid lor 
the little church of Dodleston in Cheshire, 
where the father of George Leigh 
Mallory is rector; and the Editor has 
been delighted to send it on to Mr 
Mallory, to whose appeal we lately called 
attention. The school has a Mallory 
House, and others named after Captain 
Scott and Colonel Lawrence. 


To any Litter Lout 

The Street is Not Your Dustbin 


Germany Wants 
Peace 

A Speech Heard by 
Herr Hitler 

Just before the crisis last week Herr Hitler 
listened to a speech by the Conimander-in- 
Chief of the German Navy, Admiral Raeder, 

- from which we take this passage. . 

* We dispute no one’s right to do what 
he considers necessary for his own 
security. We can be neither silent nor 
inactive, however, when, without any 
justification, Germany is represented as 
being the single reason for the armaments’ 
measures and as alone possessing the 
intention to attack its neighbours. 

What Germany wants and needs is 
peace. Germany requires for reconstruc- 
; tive work a quiet development extending 
over many years. Through its Fuehrer 
Germany has often offered the hand of 
friendship, but just "as often have its 

- peace proposals been rejected. 

So Germany must continue to think of 
its security. It is the,will of the Fuehrer 
that the German armed forces be 
strengthened; and be always equal to its 
responsible task, however great the 
armaments of others. No one should 
believe that the German weapons will 
be found blunt when German soil is 
..dishonoured or German blood spilt. 
Germany is the protector of all Germans 
within and without the frontiers. Ger¬ 
many hits fast and hard. The brave 
men who enrolled voluntarily in the 
• ranks of the Spanish fighters for freedom, 
and risked their lives for a great idea in , 
the fight against world Bolshevism, knew 
that in a higher sense they shed their 
blood for the Fatherland, as symbol of a 
powerful stream which for ever unites all 
Germans in the world. 

Good News For John 

Thrilling news of a dunce who has 
succeeded comes from Sunderland. 

He was not really a dunce,-but ho 
began to think he mu.st be, for he was 
the only one of the family who failed 
to win a free' place in Sunderland's 
Bede Secondary School. His tvvo 
brothers and his sister were all successful, 
but John failed and was heartbroken, 
feeling quite sure, he was a dunce and 
would never be any good. 

Happily he has now made good. 
He is John George Hutton, and he has 
heard that a scholarship worth £b°o 
had been awarded to him. 

A brilliant student of electricity, 
John is 22 and already distinguished 
by his research rvork. His'failure to 
gain a free place when a boy was 
perhaps fortunate, for it meant that he 
attended the Junior Technical School, 
where his interest in electricity was 
aroused. From one success he went 
to another, winning his way to the 
front; now he will be able to spend a 
year at Yale University, going there 
with five students from Oxford and 
Cambridge, all elected to the Charles 
and Julia Henry Fund Fellowships, 
the object of which is to cement friend¬ 
ship between the British Empire and 
the United States. 

Growing Hotter Every Day 

There is no need for the world to fear 
that the Sun is failing. 

■ Professor Norris Russell, a leading 
American astronomer, assures us it is 
good for another 10,000 million years. 

Far from failing, it is growing hotter, 
though the increase is too slight to be 
readily noticeable. The heat it sheds 
on the earth increases by one degree 
Fahrenheit in 100 million years. At 
present it stands at an average of about 
fi8 degrees Fahrenheit. 

In the year 100,001.939 the earth 
dweller will swelter in an average 
temperature of 168 degrees, hotter than 
a Turkish bath. But by that time, if 
there is a human race, it will have 
probably learned to like it. 


Little News Reel 

Mrs Daisy Bates writes from her tent 
in Australia that her eyes are now much 
better and that the cooler weather will 
strengthen them. , _ 

The Italian casualties in Spain have 
been over i4;odo, deaths being 3600.’ 

An Elizabethan communion table 
taken away from Mersham Church irj 
Kent has been found in an .attic and is 
to be returned to the church. 

Having sailed 7500 sea miles in ,53 
days the German four-masted sailing 
ship Padua has reached Port Lincoln, 
Australia, from Valparaiso ; the voyage 
usually takes between 80 and 90 days. 

During the 46 days the King and Queen 
are out of England on their Canadian 
Tour they will alter their watches 16 
times owing to variations in time. 

A peasant in Burgundy digging in 
his garden, came upon a large saucepa.n 
in which were about 10,000 Roman coins. 

South Africa forbids its people to take 
part in English football pools, whic'i 
General Smuts declares to be a great 
social evil. . 

Over 60 Rhodes Scholars have tele- 
.graphed to President Roosevelt asking 
him not to recognise General Franco 
unless he give^ guarantees that no 
reprisals will be carried out against 
Republican leaders. 

Apprentice clerks (over 15 to over 17) 
are wanted for the RAF; full par¬ 
ticulars may be had from the Inspector 
of Recruiting, R A F, Victory House, 
Kingsway, AV C 2. 

THINGS SEEN' 

A-mountain slipping a foot an hour in 
"California. 

Paintings by the Duchess of Gloucester 
on show in a London galler}^ 

Three square-miles of fields on the 
Mersey flooded by the bursting of a 
canal bank. 

A Yorkshire farmer ploughing by 
moonlight. 

An unknown woman leaving £100 at 
Glasgow Royal Infirmary. 

THINGS SAID 

■Never in history have there been so 
many people helping others as at this 
moment. General Evangeline Booth 

You cannot organise civilisation round 
the core of militarism and expect reason 
to conti-ol human destinies. Mr .Roosevelt 

Our adversaries beyond the Alps are 
too stupid to be dangerous. 

Signor Mussolini 

Freed from political crises, trade 
could start on the most inspiring chapter, 
of prosperity the world has ever known. 

Sir Samuel Ho.are 

It has been said that to reclaim the 
country is to reclaim national character. 

Sir Wyndham Deedes 

Civilised peoples are born for some 
better purpose than to arm against eacli 
other. “ . The Times 

I sometimes think that the cry of the 
curlew goes to my heart more than'any 
sound in creation. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 

There is no deliberate jamming of the 
B B C’s foreign language broadcasts. 

Sir Stephen Tallents 

A Government may bo rightly moved 
by indignation, but it must weigh the 
consequences of its actions for the world. 

Lord Halifa.x 

THE BROADCASTER 

^HESHiRE Scouts have adopted three 
Austrian refugees. 

■ywo girls at Sidcot School, Somerset, 
have adopted two refugees at the 
Kitchener Camp, Richborou.gh. 
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The Childrens Newspaper 


The Voice of Spring Bids Youth Come Out of Doors 



Joy of Life —A Keep FU enthusiast runs down the sands to greet the sea on the south coast 


Cricket is Coming—A craftsman at work in a Liverpool cricket bat factory 







In the Countryside—A reflection in a wayside pool at Rolvendcn in Kent 






Yachting Days—It is early for full-size yachts, but model-yacht 
enthusiasts are seen at the Hound Pond in Kensington Gardens 


Flying Days—Boys of Newport High School taking part in a 
model-aeroplane competition* All the planes were made by the boys 
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T/ie Children s Newspaper 


N\arcb 25, 1939 


Summer Games 
Are Coming In 

Wickets and Nets 
Going Up 

Summer games are coming in, 
though Summer Time is not yet here 
to meet them. 

That does not matter now as much as 
it used to, because it-is always summer 
somewhere with our relations. The5' only 
begin to put their cricket bats away in 
South Africa or Australia when we arc 
taking off our football boots. At one 
tirne the Timeless Test in South Africa 
seemed likely to become limitless cricket. 

It served one good purpose, which 
was to convince cricketers that this 
kind of match is not cricket, and that 
nobody wants it except the Australians. 
Why they have become converted to it 
is hard to say, unless it is that the 
easy Australian wickets have bred 
better batsmen than bowlers. Roth 
there and here the highest class of 
bowler is becoming rarer. We have 
plenty of good batsmen, as our last 
innings in South Africa showed. But we 
want Larwoods rather than Edrichs, 
and we may hope that the coming cricket 
season will bring one or two to light. 

What of Wimbledon ? 

Lawn tennis is another non-stop 
game always being played somewhere, 
but never to more admiration than in 
this country, which founded it. This 
summer, if we produce no new genius of 
our own, we shall welcome at Bourne¬ 
mouth on the hard.courts some of the 
pick of Europe’s players, and have not 
long to wait. At Wimbledon we shall 
miss Donald Budge, just now busy with 
our lost Fred Perry in showing who is 
the better man ; but we shall hail a new 
amateur champion, and all will rejoice 
if he happens to, be our own H. W. 
Austin, who once missed the honour by 
one stroke. Among the ladies there 
will be no Mrs Helen W'ills-Moody, but 
we fear no English lady is ready to take 
her vacated title. The countries of 
Europe will make a good show, for this 
year is their best chance. 

Struggling to the Last 

Some of the winter games still linger. 
Ireland just missed their best chance for 
40 years of winning the triple crown of 
Kugby football, but all the inter¬ 
national matches between Ireland, Wales, 
England, and Scotland.'were close. Next 
year possibly France may again be 
allowed to come into the tournament. 
Association football, which draws the 
crowds, has also been remarkable lor 
close finishes, and at the time of writing 
it is not possible to say which team will 
finish at the top of the League table, or 
which w'ill win the Association Cup. 
To the last the elevens will b,^ struggling 
for places in the divisions of the League; 
There has never been a game producing 
more enthusiasm amoiig those who only 
look on at it. 

By contrast with these professional 
excitements, the Boat Race, the Oxford 
and Cambridge golf match at Sandwich, 
and the University sports bring the 
winter games to an end in a blaze of 
glory. 

White Wings Under Way 

These are high matters. While they 
are in progress all the humbler summer 
games are getting under way. Kites are 
beginning to go up from the parks and 
the commons, the amateur yachtsmen 
are very bu.sy with their .small craft on 
the Round Pond and every available 
sheet of water large enough to permit 
their sailing tactics ; and in blind alleys 
where the car does not penetrate small 
sportsmen are already playing cricket 
with lamp-posts for wickets, and the 
pegtop vies with the ancient games of 
marbles and hopscotch on the pave- 
' ments. In these restricted areas summer 
has already begun. 


After 50 Million Years 

Strange Appearance of a Fish 


A TRAWLER on tile south-east 
African coast netted a fish which 
liad to be seen to be believed. The 
discover}^ was briefly recorded on the 
C N map at the time. 

It was a fish of the order Crossopterygii, 
and no zoologist alive ever expected to see 
such a thing outside the Natural History 
Museum, where its fossil ancestors, out¬ 
lined in stone, rank higher in seniority 
than any' of the giant dinosaurs. 

These Crossopterygii first made their 
appearance in the primitive oceans of 
the w orld when coal was being laid dow'n, 
long before the Alps or the Himalay'as 
were built. Imagination boggles at the 
number of years ago that was. Some 
250 million is a reasonable estimate ; and 
these fishes, which were big enough to 
have fewer enemies than friends, went 
swimmingly on for many millions of y'cars 
more. Their fishy ey'es did not behold 
the continents and mountain ranges 


rise and fall. All that they knew was 
that food did not fail them throughout 
those long ages. 

Then, for some reason, either food 
failed or an enemy appeared, or the race 
was W'orn out, and they disappeared. 
The fossil strata preserving their 
remains bore witness to their existence 
no more. They were extinct. 

Or so ev'eryone believed. Then, just 
before last Christmas, this Visitor from 
the Shadowy Past strayed into the net 
of the trawler among red fish and sharks. 
He was not extinct. He was, in fact, 
alive, weighing 127 pounds, a steel blue 
in colour, and not 50 million but only 
20 y'e’ars old. 

It w'as a most astonishing catch. Even 
a Sea Serpent could not astonish the 
zoologists and palaeontologists ■ more, 
and rve are not surprised that one of the 
scientists who has seen it declares its 
importance to be absolutely incalculable. 


Laws of the Medes and Persians 


T im marriage of Shahpoor Mohammed 
Reza, Crown Prince of Iran, to 
Princess Fawzia, sister of the young 
King of Egypt, is a romance in which 
wo are all iutere.sted. 

Iran is Persia under a name only 
four year.s old. Its Shah, born a 
peasant 61 y’ears ago, was in a sense a 
British subject for a while, for after the 
war an Anglo-Persian agreement provided 
for a partial British Protectorate over 
Persia. This came to an end in 1921, 
and Persia was left rather up in the air, 
as we say, a condition ended when the 
present Shah, a man of great ability, 
secured the leadership of the country and 
changed its name to Iran. 

Until then Persia had remained the 
one Court mentioned in the Bible 


unchanged in name and ways. It had 
no parliament; its ruler had absolute 
power over life and property. If he 
said to a man. Die, that man was 
slain. All the national income was 
his, and shahs grew fabulously rich, their 
diamonds representing vast fortunes. 

Although the rulers changed their 
ancient religion in favour of Aloham- 
medism, customs continued little differ¬ 
ent from of old, and it still .seemed 
true, as in the days of Daniel, that the 
laws of the Medes and Persians alter 
not. But they did alter; the Shah 
had in 1906 to grant a parliament, and 
so swift has been the upset of ancient 
traditions that, to' the world’s lasting 
regret, not even the historic name 
of his country abides. 


A Dream That Must Come True 


T he United States'of Europe has long 
been a dream. 

Dr W. R. Bisschop, of the Dutch 
Embassy', gave an interesting address on 
the subject the other day to the Grotius 
Society', in which he pointed out that the 
desire for peace should act as a strong 
bond of union in furthering the project. 

Such a body would, of course, deal 
solely' with European matters. It would 
never interfere with the internal prob¬ 
lems of any member - nation, nor with 
problems which could easily find solution 
by' cooperation among States. 

As a matter of historical development, 
the desire for closer union between 


European States certainly exists. The 
economic resource's of close neighbours 
with common seaboards, facilities over 
common waterways, and international 
railway sy'stems and airways could render 
Europe a self-supporting entity. 

■ Countries have so many interests in 
common that it would not require the 
sacrifice of national and racial charac¬ 
teristics if peaceful intercourse between 
the various nations could be secured. 

Recognition of equality among the 
States who might form a Commonwealth 
of Europe would lay the foundation of 
solidarity between them, which in its 
turn would make war obsolete. 


Westminster Hospital’s New Deal 


W ESTMINSTER HosPiT.\L has made a 
new departure,' but it has not 
moved very' far. 

It has mo^ ed from the old site, com¬ 
manding views of the Abbey and the 
Houses of Parliament, to the new White 
City on the bank of the Thames, where 
'I'hames House and Imperial Chemicals 
set a fashion now' rapidly being follow'ed. 

The new site is ideal for a hospital 
because, while there is plenty of space, 
light and air, and quietne.ss, it is not 
too far from the old place where thou¬ 
sands of thousands of Londoners have 
been helped by its healing services. 
Those who have to seek the ministrations 
of a London hospital are very faithful 
to it, and Westminster’s reputation 
stands second to none among them. 
The new' habitation, bordered by the 
open space of St John’s Gardens, West¬ 
minster, which the King and Queen will 
open formally' next month, is also most 
conveniently situated for its visiting 
surgeons and physicians. 

One of these, the senior surgeon, 
Mr Rock Carling, has been ail enthu¬ 
siastic supporter of another new de¬ 


parture by the hospital, which is its 
provision for receiving its out-patients. 
These, instead of being concentrated in 
large numbers in one hall to wait their 
turn, W'ill be sent to appropriate consult¬ 
ing rooms in contact with the in-patients’ 
wards dealing with their particular 
needs. Thus , time will be saved, and 
the Out-patient relieved of that dreary, 
try'ing period of having to wait long lor 
attention because there are so many 
who w'ant it. 

In this Westminster is leading the 
way, and other London hospitals may 
be tjlad to follow' if and when they can. 
There is also to be a complete hospital 
for children on one floor. 

The Speaking Clock 

A Swiss reader has written to tell us 
of the very last word in clocks. It is 
one that has no face ! All that has to be 
done is to press a button and the time- 
•piece calls out A quarter to three, or 
w'hatever the hour may be. It is done 
by gramophone arrangements cunningly 
hidden inside the clock. 


The Office Boy 
With an Idea 

What He Did With It 

David Gestetner, who left a fortune 
behind at the age of 85, earned it by an 
idea for more efficient duplication coming 
into his head when he was an office boy. 

He copied letters at the end of the day, 
and copied them one by' one with an 
oldfashioned copying press. 

It has been said that he invented 
because he hated the drudgery of copy¬ 
ing. We do not believe it. He invented 
because he had the inventor’s mind. 
First of all he thought of a new kind of 
pen to use in impressing wax with any 
writing that had to be copied. From the 
wax original copies could be struck off. 

Then he went on to a machine for 
duplicating the copies, and this was the 
Gestetner copy'ing machine, now made 
and sold by the thousand. Thousands 
of men and women are employ'ed in 
duplicating the duplicator. 

One invention begets another in the 
inventor’s mind. Gestetner, who started 
in a small workshop in the East End, 
found that w'hat was wanted for good 
duplicating work was the right kind of 
stencil paper for the impressions. Most 
papers W'ere made of too short fibres. 
He hunted till he found a long-fibred one. 

He never gave up his business. He 
was at work till last Christmas ; so we 
think W'e are right in saying that ho did 
not mind toil. ^Vhat he hated was waste. 

280 Tories 

Tory Island has been in the news 
lately. It is off the north-rvest coast of 
Donegal in Ireland, and for several weeks 
its people have been having a hard time. 

Owing to the heavy seas breaking on 
its rugged rocks (for Tory' Island receives 
the full force of the Atlantic) it has been 
impossible for boats from the mainland 
to reach it, and the islanders were at 
one time almost starved. An influenza 
epidemic made life still more difficult 
for them, and for a little time they were 
in urgent need of fuel and bread. Even 
in fine weather it is often impossible 
for a boat to reach this isolated place, for 
the ground swell is so heavy that to 
attempt a landing w'ould be almost 
certain death. 

Tory Island is one of Britain’s 5000 
islands, many of them no more than 
bare rocks. Our coasts are studded with 
these fra.gments of the mainland, specks 
upon which the waves are for ever 
beating, their ceaseless battering fretting 
the cliffs into strange shapes.' There are 
about 280 people on Tory Island—:28o 
Tories, w'e may call them—and a hard 
life they lead, though some of the 
'islands off the coast of Scotland have 
even smaller populations. Until 1930 
St Kilda, one of the rugged outposts of 
the Hebrides, was peopled by a com¬ 
munity of no more than 36 ; today it 
has none, the little colony having been 
removed to the mainland. The St Kilda 
folk were often cut off for weeks, some¬ 
times months, on end, but they' enjoyed 
their harsh existence and were sorry to 
leave the home of their ancestors. 

A Parcel by Post 

When Tynemouth’s Borough treasurer 
arrived at his office the other morning 
he found that the postman had left him 
a parcel. Inside -was a brief note: 
" Please keep this for me.” 

The parcel contained tea, a collar and 
tie, a biscuit, cough lozenges, the front 
of a photograph frame, a book, clotli 
remnants, advertising pamphlets, an 
apron, a library catalogue, a green dress, 
a pair of curtains, a mirror, hairpins, a 
bo.x of pow'der, cmery'-paper, pin¬ 
cushions, an iron holder, monkey-nut 
shells, cherry and plum stones, two 
pencils, a broken fountain pen, and two 
bird’s feathers. 

And nobody knows who sent it. 
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TWO SEVENS 

Just before Montreal’s Bishop Farthing 
retired the other day from the respon- 
siliilities of his office he confirmed young 
Alan Barrett in the historic church of 
St Stephen’s in Lachino, 

It must be a unique confirmation 
record in the Church of England com¬ 
munion throughout the world, for Alan 
was the 14th member of the Barrett 
family in succession to be confirmed 
there by the bishop. 

It is just over a quarter of a century 
since the bishop confirmed the first 
Barrett, and each year or so since then 
has seen the confirmation of one of this 
big family of seven girls and seven boys. 

THE CHILLINGHAM CATTLE SAVED 

The famous Chillingham herd of wild 
uhite cattle has been saved. Readers 
uill recall that the owner of the herd 
lunounced that he could not afford to 
feecp the cattle, so-it was thought they 
would have to be killed off. A fund 
to save them has been over-subscribed. 

Forty in number, they are the last 
lircct descendants of the wild oxen 
VI Inch roamed Britain in prehistoric days. 

POURING OUT AN AEROPLANE 

From pouring out buildings, it seems, 
u’C are to pass to pouring out many other 
things, including aeroplanes. 

In England aeroplane wings have 
been made in plastic material, and now 
from America we have the report of a 
method of making plastic aeroplanes, all 
plastic except the engines and fittings. 

Plastic material is a synthetic resin, 
and its most familiar form is the " bake- 
lite ” used in electric fittings. Major- 
General H. H. Arnold, of the American 
Air Force, says the American Army 
has invited producers to compete for 
plastics for the production of whole 
aeroplane wings and fuselages. 

The aim is to have a plastic which, 
with metal laid inside, would give in 
combination a strength comparable 
with metal aeroplanes, but more quickly 
produced. ■ It would enable aeroplanes 
to be poured out like concrete. 

THE OLD VILLAGE GOING 

Readers of the Editor’s book on 
riieshire will recall the description of 
the old-world village of Grappenhall 
with its thatched roof post office and 
thatched cottages. Soon now these will 
'.inly be a memory, for the oldfashioned 
cobble stones, whitewashed walls, and 
tliatched roofs arc to make waj' for 
modern cottages. 

The 300-year-old thatched post office 
and tuck-shop will bo one of the first to go. 

AND NOW POLAND 

Poland has formally joined the State.s 
known as Have-Nots, nations that have 
big working populations and no colonics. 

This has become a main factor in 
international difference todajy and it 
lioints a clear path to peace. tVe arc 
unable to understand why statesmen, 
instead of abusing each other, do not 
.get together round a table and agree 
on fair opportunity for all. 

The Polish programme of colonial 
e.vpansion is formulated in Eighteen 
Points, which may be summed up bv' 
.saying that Poland feels herself shut 
from opportunity in the world. There is 
plenty of land, the Poles assert : wh\' 
should it bo denied to those who need it ? 

On the other hand, it is not to be 
denied that countries which complain 
so bitterly that thej' are poor in natural 
wealth arc senselessly wasting much of 
what they have. 

THE TREMENDOUS CROP 

.'Australian farmers have been congratu¬ 
lating Mr Alf Tccge of Puddledock on 
I laving produced one of the best crops 
of oats ever seen in the New England 
district. A field of Tartarian oats on his 
farm ivas harvested the other day, the 
\ield averaging four tons to the acre, 
'the crop, which was over si.x feet high, 
was grown on white sandy soil with 
superphosphate as the only manure. 


The Starlings Settle Down 


S PRING is upon us with all its varied 
treasures of delight, aud guests arc 
coming and guests are going with all the 
air for their pathway. 

The birds that winter with us have 
heard or arc hearing the mystic voice 
that calls them to the North ; the birds 
arriving are coming from the South, 
to make their cradles where they and 
their ancestors of unnumbered genera¬ 
tions w ere born. 

There will be a great sorting out 
before the summer population is settled 
down to permanent quarters. Birds 
of the same species but of vastly 
different habit keep companj' till the 
call comes to separate, as the migrants 
fly hence and the stay-at-homes choose 
their nesting sites. 

TEN LITTLE PIGS 

Special trains for celery, for fish, for 
flowers—the C N has told of all these 
and more. 

Now' comes a special train lor little 
piggies bound for Stockport. The little 
piggies arrived at Guide Bridge, but 
there was no train to take them to 
Stockport, so the sj-mpathetic railway 
officials, who alwaj’s like to give every¬ 
one a square deal, ordered out a special 
train to take the ten little pig.?. 

BABY SHEILA 

T'lic C N sends its birthday greeting 
to Baby Sheila McKillop of Wallasey, 
and hopes she will get heavier and 
heavier. Sheila has just celebrated her 
first birthday. When she was born she 
weighed only a pound and a half, and 
it was thought she would not live, but 
rdic now weighs over 17 pounds. 

CLOTH FROM STRAW 

_Wc hear that Germany is building a 
factory for the manufacture of fabrics 
from straw. It is rising at Wittenberge 
on the River Elbe, and the cloth to be 
made will be strong and durable. It has 
ahead}' been proved to have excellent 
washing qualities. Over 30,000 tons of 
it will be produced in the first year. 


There is a belief that starlings have 
been with us in greater numbers than 
ever this last winter, and watchers 
and listeners have tried once more to 
describe the strange, .subdued babel of 
sounds with which these birds greet the 
going down of the sun as they settle to 
roost each night. 

Chattering, uttering in turn low pipes 
and reedy w'histles, they arc found to 
resemble in their muted bedtime chorus 
the distant sound of engines quietly 
blowing off steam in a railway .station. 
Tennyson tried his hand at a description 
in his youth, when the myriad beaks of 
the birds, sharply shutting as they 
chattered, su.g.gestcd the line, “ The 
starling claps his tiny castanets,” which 
seems perfect. 

BRIGHTER NORTH 

. The north of England has some fine 
new buildings. 

The newly-designed entrance hall to 
the L M S station at Leeds is one 
example. Instead of ugly smoke-grimed 
girders and lights hidden in sooty smoko, 
it has concealed lighting, lovely w'indows, 
pleasant shops, quiet, sensible guide- 
boards to trains, and plenty of room. 

Another example is the new town hall 
at Swinton, near Manchester, w hich has 
just been described as the finest new 
piece of architecture within a 20-mile 
radius of Manchester, and has received 
the bronze medal of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. 

STOPPING A NUISANCE 

A Parliament Bill is being drafted by 
the Noise Abatement League which 
proposes to curb the use of too loud 
wireless sets wherever they may be. 

It is not surprising to learn that in 
flats and semi-detached houses the use 
of a blaringToudspeaker by a neighbour 
is often an unbearable nuisance. The 
new measure seeks to penalise any person 
who fails to abate the noise nuisance 
after written complaint has been made, 
and [to suspend his wireless licence. 
Noisy gramophones arc also covered. 
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The Donkey Beats 
the Train 



A reproduction Irom a post¬ 
card sent by a C N reader 


W HEN the C N some time ago ga\ o 
a photograph of its old friend 
Alice, the 140-year-old elephant, it ga\-c 
also a picture of one of Britain’s oldest 
locomotir cs in axtive service. 

This is the 8o-year--old veteran still 
doing haulage work on a three-mile 
railway track at tVantage. For most of 
the years of its long career it drew the 
Wantage Train, and is still a source of 
pride among Berkshire people. 

One of them, who has taken the CN 
from the beginning, and took the train 
43 years a.go w'hen the engine was in its 
prime, sends us a stirring talc of it, so 
popular as to figure on a picture post¬ 
card. There was a Wantage sweep,Mr 
Hitchcock, who had a wooden leg and 
a donkey. The donkev drew' the cart 


which canted the sweep’s brushes, and 
was such a source of pride to the owner 
that he challenged the driver of the 
train to a race. 

tVhether the donkey could develop 
on occasion an unexpected burst of 
speed, or whether the train had to make 
stops on the way, our friend does not 
tell us, but the donkey beat the train, 
and the exploit is immortalised on a 
postcard Mr Hitchcock had draw-n and 
printed in 1923 to celebrate the victory. 

One of the postcards accompanies the 
tale, together with a note that a spark 
from the old engine settled on the 
thatched root of our correspondent’s 
sister’s house, which Was burned to the 
ground. That was quite lately, so there 
is evidently fire in the old engine yet. 


CABBAGE INSPIRATION 

Of all the curious things that have 
inspired people, surely one of the most 
unusual is the cabbage, which decided 
Mr C. Collins in the choice of his career. 
Now head of the Fleetwood Parks 
Department technical staff, it was a 
prize cabbage he grew' at the village 
school that started him. His tow’n 
council has just sent him on an ir,ooo- 
mile tour across Europe and America 
in search of horticultural knowledge. 

THE SENIOR SERVICE 

The Navy has long been our " Senior 
Service,” having pride of place before 
the Army. 

Now we have a third service, the Air 
Force, and it is a case of Navy first. 
Army second. Air Force third. Strange 
to say, however, the order in point of 
cost is now, in millions of pounds ; 


Air Force .. .. 221 

Army . . . . . . 161 

Navy ,. .. .. 150 


So that the Senior Service is now the 
least costly ! Who would have believed 
that before the Great War ? 

It is mostly a matter of machinery, 
this great cost. The Navy, of course, 
always fought in and with machines. 
The Army is now mechanised. The Air 
Force actuates machines. IMachines are 
conquering us, in more senses than one, 

WARDENS OF THE WOODLANDS 

We rejoice that the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds , is to send 
detectives into our woodlands to stop 
the depredations of bird-catchers. The 
officials will be both paid and unpaid. 

A number of the rarer species are 
vanishing, and Britain is in danger of 
losing sucir fine creatures as the bearded 
tit, the crested tit, and the crossbill. 

The destruction of hedges is also 
playing its part. It will be a sad thing 
when we are no longer able to see bird.s 
flying about lovely hedgerows. 

England has not yet learned that 
beauty is valuable, to be treasured above 
profit. What avails it to make money if 
money deprives us of something better 
than itself ? 

THE DOCTOR DOWN THE MINE 

High and low, near and far, doctors 
arc found ; now we hear that Dr Hickey 
has been aiding a sufferer 900 feet below 
ground. 

He was sent for when a fall of coal 
trapped a miner at the Choppington 
Pit in Northumberland. The man was 
severely injured, and owing to the seam 
of coal being no more than two feet thick 
those who went to his assistance had to 
crawl on their hands and knees for a. 
good part of the way. 

It is not likely that Dr Hickey will 
soon forget his errand of mercy. Dowm 
the shaft ho went, and then for a mile 
he waUred or scrambled or crept along 
the narrow' shaft till he reached the 
injured man, relieved him of his pain, 
and helped to get him to the surface. 

FROM THE REFUGEES 

Tw'cnty Sudeten German refugees, 
quartered at High Cross Youth Hostel, 
Troutbeck, Westmorland, denied them¬ 
selves the pocket-money allowed for 
.cigarettes and tobacco and handed tc 
Mrs Crew'dson, supervisor of the hostel, 
i8s for the children of tVcstmorland, as 
a token of their appreciation of West¬ 
morland’s generosity. 

JOINING ROAD AND RAIL 

In spite of their differences road and 
rail organisations are increasingly work¬ 
ing together. The linking-up of rail and 
road tickets now operates between more 
than 2300 points. 

Reciprocal arrangements have also 
been concluded between railway and 
road undertakings to render mutual 
assistance. If need arises passengers are 
carried by the alternative means to their 
destination or to the nearest point from 
which their journeys can be continued. 
These arrangements prove exceedingly 
helpful in such cases as floods. 
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Suppose 

It is only a few weeks since the 
C N was Supposing. This 
is what we said : 

Suppose we all come out of our 
shelters, burn our masks, laugh 
heartily, and arrange cheap trips 
[cheaper than shelters and how 
much more pleasant) to visit each 
other’s happy, smiling lands ! 

Only suppose! 

Now the Home Secretary has 
been Supposing, and this is what 
Sir Samuel Hoare said ; 

Suppose political confidence could 
be restored to Europe. 

Suppose there was a five-year plan, 
immensely greater than any five-year 
plan that this or that particular 
country has attempted in recent times, 
and that for a space of five years there 
were neither wars nor rumours of wars. 

Suppose the peoples of Europe were 
able to free themselves from a night¬ 
mare that haunted them and from 
an expenditure upon armaments that 
beggared them. 

Could they not then devote the 
almost incredible inventions and dis¬ 
coveries of the time to the creation of 
a Golden Age in which poverty could 
be reduced to insignificance and the 



standard of living raised to heights 
never before attained ? 

Here, indeed, is the greatest oppor¬ 
tunity that has ever been offered to 
the leaders of the world. Five men in 
Europe, the three Dictators and the 
Prime Ministers of England and 
France, if they worked with a single¬ 
ness of purpose and a unity of action 
to this end, might in an incredibly 
short space of time transform the 
whole history of the world. These five 
men working together in Europe, and 
blessed in their efforts by the President 
of U S A, might make themselves the 
eternal benefactors of the human race. 

Our own Prime ^Minister has shown 
his determination to work heart and 
soul to such an end. I cannot be¬ 
lieve that the other leaders of Europe 
will not join him in the high endeavour 
upon which he is engaged. 

All the world would rejoice to 
see those Five Men at this Round 
Table, and in the name of the 
Youth of the World the C N 
invites them to come. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters' of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of: the journalism of the world 



The Nation’s Health 

J_^ORD Hokder, the famous physician, 
the other day felt the pulse'of the 
nation, looked at its tongue, and pro¬ 
nounced, the following diagnosis: ' 

Oiir .couritryside cries aloud for colonis.a- 
'tiortyyWglare losing h'ealtli and physique. 
Our race is becoming town-bred and town- 
fed. A sort of haemorrhage is going on. 
We have lost 3,000,000 acres and over 
100,006 agricultural workers since 1921. 
Cannot something be done to stop this 
loss of blood before the patient is nearly 
dead and needs a transfusion ? 

The fact is that we are depopulating 
the countryside. All over the country 
Government activities are draining 
the land of workers. It may be 
inevitable, but let us at least realise 
what we are doing. 

He Changes the World 

Is there not something beautiful in General 
Evangeline Booth’s words about the in¬ 
fluence of Our Lord on the lives of men ? 
She was speaking at a gathering in her 
honour attended bymany famous folk. 
^HiLE some men charm us, this Man 
changes us; while some men reform 
us, this Man transforms us ; while some 
men breathe into our brain the message 
of their minds, this Man breathes into 
our souls the spirit of Himself. This is 
our passion, to bring Christ down to 
the people, s 

© 

A Wise Word • 
giR Jonx Anderson, our Minister 
of. Civil Defence, recently had this 
to say of the condition of Britain : 

The two dangers to the maintenance of 
the life of Democracy are not Fascism or 
Dictatorship, but a certain individual self- 
complacency and a lack of feeling of common 
purpose. National Service is not service to 
the Government, but service to the com¬ 
munity. 

That is well said. We are not 
sufficiently alive to the great progress 
made abroad, and there is not enough 
public spirit. The remedy is to save 
a few pounds and to go and look at 
foreign nations and their works. If, 
for example, a citizen of Hull will go 
and look at Hamburg he will begin 
to wonder what to do about it. 


The High-Heel Fiction 

YOUNG lady wearing high-heeled 
shoes fell down five steps and 
blamed the steps. 

The county court, where she took 
her grievance, did not agi’ee, but 
blamed the heels. Those who vote for 
sensible shoes will' think it was right. 

■ But many thousands of young ladies 
will disagree because high heels are 
the fashion, and fashion, like ignorance, 
is never defeated in argument. We 
have even heard it asserted by a high- 
heeler that high heels, besides im¬ 
proving the walk, are good for the feet. 

There never \yas greater nonsense. 
The high heel throws the toes forward, 
distributes the weight of the body 
improperly, and is one of the chief 
reasons why so many of those who 
wear them have to frequent the foot 
clinics now springing up on every side. 
© 

King Cotton’s Throne 
J__AST year brought more bad luck 
to the British cotton industry, 
which before the war was the chief 
staple of our export trade. 

So bad is the' outlook that repre¬ 
sentatives of 60 local government 
authorities and development com¬ 
mittees have made an appeal for a 
Government Subsidy. 

In the ymar before the war we 
exported £112,000,000 worth of cotton 
goods; in 1937 the figure was 
£68,500,000; in 1938 it was only 
£49,700,000. 

One in five of the workers still 
connected with the trade are out of 
work, but many have left it for ever. 

Such are the changes with which 
our British trade is confronted. In 
every line of endeavour there is,the 
keenest competition, and where once it 
was easy to sell it is now very hard. 
© 

JUST AN IDEA 

There are many definitions of Ex¬ 
perience, and one we came across the 
other day seems satisfactory. Experience 
is not what happens to a man, says a 
■well-known, writer, but zvhat a man 
does with what happens to him. 


Under the Editor s Table 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



Who sows a 
seam of coal 


A -'i-VN says be would like 
and ])ull them down, 
his taking them. 

H N attempt is being made to 
get rid of the London 
rush hour. It makes people 
feel like broken reeds. 

El 

The French police are to 
visit England. They 
will arrest attention. 

0 

Qritics get tired of going 
to plays. .So go for them. 
0 

\yRiTiNG runs in some 
families,' says a novel¬ 
ist. Perhaps they use 
cheap paper. 


to take some modern houses 
There is nothing to prevent 


People rarely forget their 
surname. Yet a.lways 
leave it behind. 

□ 

A Finn advertises that at 
its sale many carpets 
are reduced. They will fit. 
smaller rooms. 

0 

goME people like to live 
alone. Say they are 
not against anybody. 

0 

amateur wants to know 
what to put into his gar- . 
den to get a good effect. Time. 


Evening Gold 

By the Pilgrim 

■^iiE old lady -who has spent years' 
, in a back bedroom had a smile 
for us when we looked in the other 
day to see her. 

Breathless with climbing so many 
stairs, we were willing for her to do 
the talking. 

“ Yes,” she said, “^I’ln in luck’s way. 
There has never been much of a view 
from this window, only roofs and dull 
walls, and a gasometer. 

“ Now they have painted the gaso¬ 
meter. They have given it a new coat 
of bright green. But that is not all. 
If only j'ou would come towards 
evening you would see what has hap¬ 
pened. It was a dull red before; 
now it is a glossy green, and when the 
sun is low it shines on the fresh paint 
and lights up the left side with a' 
streak of pure gold. I lie here watch¬ 
ing it for an hour till it turns to orange 
and slowly fades.” 

She was smiling as she spoke. 

“ Don’t you think I’m lucky ? ” 
she asked. 

© 

Loves and Graces Mourn 
With Me 

T OVES and Graces mourn with me, 
■*-' Mourn, fair youths, where’er ye 

be ! 

Dead my Lesbia’s sparrow is. 

Sparrow that was all her bliss ; 

Than her very eyes more dear; 

For he made her dainty cheer, 

Knew her well, as any maid 
Knows her mother ; never strayed 
From her bosom, but would go 
Hopping round her, to and fro ; 

And to her, and her alone. 

Chirruped with such pretty tone. 

Now he treads that gloomy track 
Whence none ever may come back. 
Out upon you, and your power, 

Which all fairest things devour, 

Orcus’ gloomy shades, that e’er 
Ye took my bird that was so fair ! 

Ah, the pity of it ! Thou 

Poor bird,' th}^ doing tis, that now 

My loved one’s eyes are swollen and 

red 

With weeping for her darling dead. 

Catullus, writing in Rome 
in the 1st century B c 

© 

A Prater of Thankfulness 

0 God, who so finest all things that 
they only thinly veil Thy presence, we 
praise Thee for the channels through 
which grace can come to us. We 
thank Thee for all the gentle and heal¬ 
ing ministries of Life ; the gladness of 
the. morning, the freedom of the wind, 
the music of the rain, the joy of the 
sunshine, and the deep calm of the 
night; for the tender ministries of 
love, the unselfishness of parents, the 
confidence of little children, ' the 
patience of teachers, the encourage¬ 
ment of friends. 

'We bless Thee for the stirring 
ministries of the past, for the story of 
noble deeds, the memory of lioly men, 
the printed book, the musician’s art, 
the poet’s craft, and most of all for the 
ministry of the Son of man, who 
taught us the eternal beauty of 
earthly things. May His spirit live 
within us, conquer the enslaving 
selfishness of man, and take away the 
sin of the world. 
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THE RIDER 
54 YEARS AGO 

A Tale of Gold and Silver 

For long years many of ns have 
heal'd of the Broken Hill silver mine in 
New Sonth Wales, the richest and most 
famous mine of its kind in the world. 

Discovered by chance by a boundary 
rider 54 years ago, it has produced 
silver worth 160 million -pounds. But 
now the paying ore is exhausted ; the 
staff, gradually reduced to 150 men, has 
nearly all gone, and unless prices for less 
A'aluable ore make it worth while to re¬ 
start work the mine will remain closed. 

Rarely has there been a stranger 
romance than the story of the mineral 
wealth of Australia. There seems no 
rloubt that the first find of gold was made 
by convicts, who, making the first 
road over the Blue Mountains, dis¬ 
covered the precious metal in 1814, kept 
the secret, and died without enriching 
themselves from it. Nine years later a 
New South Wales surveyor named 
James MacBrian died leaving an entry 
in his notebook worthy of a tale of 
adventure by Robert Louis Stevenson ; 
" At eight chains, fifty links to river, 
and marked gum-tree—at this place I 
found numerous particles of gold in the 
-sand and in the hills adjacent to the 
river." The site was on the Fish River, 
15 miles from Bathurst, and near where 
Edward Hargreaves was later to find 
one of the richest goldfields in the world. 

A Secret Well Kept 

In 1839 largo quantities of gold were 
found by a Polish refugee scientist, 
Count Strzelccki, who, announcing his 
good fortune to Sir George Gipps, tjic 
Governor, was besought by him to keep 
the matter secret, lest search for gold 
should cause disorder among the con¬ 
victs and l?ad to the stripping of 
settled industries of their labour. 

Ne.xt a parson, the Revd W. B. 
Clarke, who had studied geology for 
fun at Cambridge University before 
quitting his native Suffolk for Australia, 
convinced himself as a geologist that gold 
ought to be there, went and found it, 
and in turn mentioned the fact to 
Gipps, who once more enjoined self- 
sacrificing silence. 

But the Californian gold-rush of 1849 
drew away many Australian settlers, 
and among them Edward Hargreaves, 
a Gosport man, who on reaching the 
Californian goldfields saw immediately 
that the formation in which the ore lay 
c.xactly resembled that which he had 
left in Australia. So back to Australia 


The John Derry Bridge 

HONOUR FOR A C N FRIEND 





The old packhorse bridge threatened with destruction by the coming of the Ladybower reservoir 



The new site for the packhorse bridge at Slippery Stones on the Derwent 


OUR ARMY 
OF PEACE 

The Soldier of Yesterday 
and Today 

All the world has now been told 
what the New British Army is to be. 

Nobody in the world believes that it 
threatens any other nation. It is an 
■ army of Defence, a Belisha beacon to 
warn disturbers not to break the peace. 

Its purpose is to defend the English¬ 
man’s home, and the .Welshman’s and 
the Scotsman’s, against the threats with 
which the new warfare darkens the 
skies ; and to keep secure the communi¬ 
cations which link Great with Greater 
Britain. But first and last it is an arm3^ 
for peace. Like the police, it threatens 
none but the law breakers. 

This Army of Peace, "with regular 
soldiers at its core, and with Territorials 
to support its expansion, is designed so 
as to be able to e.xtend its arms to cover 
all the places vulnerable to attack on 
Britannia’s realm, the sea. The British 
Navy is the first line of defence in that 
wide realm. The Army is needed to play' 
its part in the Mediterranean, in the 
Indian Ocean, in India itself, and in the 
Far East in supporting the garrisons at 
threatened points. Nowhere does it, 
or can it, menace its neighbours. 

Men With a Future 

There is one other aspect in which it 
may be jiistly described as a Peace Army. 
It is the peace army of the future cut to 
a pattern that any and every nation 
would do well to imitate. Its soldiers 
are not mere units to bo flung into the 
melting-pot of war. They are not to be 
cannon fodder, but men with a future. 

There was a- time, well within the 
recollection of some of us, when the 
common soldier was something of an 
outcast, and the uniform a disgrace. 
Even a publichouse might refuse to 
admit him. Mr Hore-Belisha, in recalling 
these bad old days, quoted from a de¬ 
scription of the soldier when he was 
called Joe Pepper. 

The people at the top displayed no 
particular interest in him beyond keep¬ 
ing him efficient as a fighting machine, 
and his future prospects after discharge 
appeared to be a matter of complete 
indifference to everybody. He received 
no education, he was given no oppor¬ 
tunity to learn the simplest trade. When 
he had served his time he would be cast 
on the world still in the, prime of life, 
but with nothing to look forward to 
but the street corner or the workhouse. 


he went, and, as he had expected, he 
found Australia’s first-known goldfield. 

This time there was no holding back 
fhc news, and the worst that Gipps had 
feared came to pass. Men from far 
and near, including many desperate 
characters, joined in a mad stampede to 
the scene of the treasure, which offered 
such rewards as surface nuggets weighing 
in one instance nearly a hundredweight. 

High Cost of Living 

But the result to other parts of Aus¬ 
tralia was disastrous at first. Not 
enough men were left to man the police 
forces and the Government staffs, to 
.say^ nothing of agriculture and private 
industry. The cost of wheat rose 300 
|ier cent, potatoes 200 per cent, and tea 
100 per cent. All wages had to be raised. 

Lawlessness overspread the gold¬ 
fields, where in one instances number of 
men, after secret military drill, fortified 
themselves behind stockades and hoisted 
a new flag, which they called that of the 
Republic of Victoria. 

Law and order prevailed in time and 
all was well, Australia being immeasur¬ 
ably enriched by its gold and silver; 
but all the fear of Gipps had proved 
justified. In those early dangerous day's 
it paid Australia better to grow wool, 
mutton, wheat, and vegetables in peace 
and quiet than to declare the know¬ 
ledge of her gleaming mineral riches. 


N early half the money has now been 
raised for the memorial to Mr John 
Derry, one of the best writers the C N 
ever had on its staff, and one of the 
best friends of education provincial 
England has ever known. 

The CN has already' told the story 
of the movement to save the old pack- 
horse bridge across tlie River Derwent 
in Derbyshire and to set it up in a 
new place where it is badly' needed. The 
old bridge is threatened with destruction 
by the coming of a reservoir, and to 
save it from being drowned the Sheffield 
friends of John Derry, who was for years 
the inspiration of Sheffield ramblers 
and wrote much about Derbyshire and 
its scenery, conceived the idea of taking 
down the bridge and putting it up again 
vhere it would be useful. 

It has now been decided to remove 
the bridge to what is called Slippery 
Stones at the north of the Howden 
Reservoir, where a bridle track crosses 
the River Derwent. The removal will 
involve the carrying of the stones for 
three or four miles, and the work is 
necessarily expensive. But the bridge 
is picturesque enough to have been 
scheduled by the Office of Works, and 
the memory' of Mr Derry' is dear enough 
to thousands to justify the expenditure. 
About i'Soo is still needed, and as the 
CN is 20 years old this month the 
Editor hopes that many friends -will 


find it possible to send a little birthday 
present to the John Derry Memorial 
Fund, whose secretary is Mr W. F. 
Northend, 49 West Street, Sheffield 1. 

Those who have read the C N from 
the beginning owe much to John Derry, 
who loved two things more than all— 
literature, for which he did so much, 
and our countryside, over which he 
rambled all his life. The old bridge will 
keep his name alive, and the Editor 
begs that any'onc who can send a trifle 
.towards it will do so. 

On Lake Geneva 

The imposing building on the shores 
of Lake Geneva which has until recently 
been the hive of the secretarial staff of 
the League is now being used for allied 
and interested groups and committees, 
and the third floor has been handed over 
to the Society' of Friends for a Quaker 
Student Hostel. 

The report issued at the end of 
February tells us that the inmates 
include Canadian, American, Danish, 
Norwegian, Swedish, French, Dutch, 
Swiss, German, Rumanian, Irish, English, 
Belgian, and Indian, 

If the cure of the world’s evils is to 
get to know one another, the cure is at 
work as these students look out together 
across the lake at IMont Blanc rising 
white into a blue sky forty miles away'. 


An Asset to the Community 

It was of Joe Pepper that it was said 
that old soldiets never die. But Joe 
Pepper is dead, and we arc glad of it; 
and in his place we have put the new 
Army Man, who is now given training in 
his own trade, or in any trade he desires, 
before he leaves. He lives like an honest 
tradesman in the Army', and when he 
leaves it he has a trade, a lively self- 
respect, and something in the bank. 

Such a man, if he elects to leave the 
Service (where if he stays he has oppor¬ 
tunities of advancement), is the stuff 
of which good citizens are made. He is 
not a liability on the community, but 
an asset to it. He has character and 
efficiency ; he knows the value of train¬ 
ing and discipline, and can employ this 
knowledge to the benefit of us all. 

In a word, he is a valuable recruit to 
the Army of Peace. It used to be said 
of one of the components of the old 
Army that its men were ready to go 
anywhere and do any'thing. That is the 
motto for the banners of this new Army, 
the Army of Peace in Our Time. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Methuselah . . . Me-thu-sc-lah 

Procyon ..... Pro-se-on 

Rizeh.Ree-ze 

Travancore .... Trav-an-kor 
Venezuela.... Ven-e-zwe-lah 
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The National Map Office 

OUR COUNTRY ON 22 MILES OF PAPER 


One of the big things now being 
done is the bringing up to date 
of the great Ordnance Survey of 
Great Britain. The story of these 
maps is of very great interest. 

The Ordnance Survey at South¬ 
ampton (curiously a department of the 
Board of Agriculture) has been carrj'- 
ing on a task requiring the highest 
degree of accuracy since the middle 
of last century. 

It began with the needs of our 
armed forces for maps, and the head¬ 
quarters were fixed at Southampton 
inerely because' there was available 
. in tile, city a building erected for the 
orphans of. soldiers and ’ no longer 
required for that purpose. 

< The Survey Begins 

The Jacobite rebellion in 1745 re¬ 
vealed the deficiency of useful maps, 
and aniarmy'officer was set to work to 
map the Highlands, but .the Ordnance 
Survey, did, not really come info 
existence till 1784, when' General 
•Roy, whose genius as an'ehgineer was 
only equalled' by .his enthusiasm for 
our Roman antiquities, was employed 
by the Government to map the south 
of Englajid and link his'work'up with 
similar . work by the French between 
Paris arid tlie north coast of France, 
.the obj'ect of. this being to meet the 
desire.iof..France to know the exact 
relation of til'd positions of the Paris 
and Greenwich'Observatories. Work¬ 
ing frond a base lirie' on Hounslow 
Heath, which was visited by the king 
arid the scientists of the day, Roy 
was so. successful in his three-year 
task that the test line of 27,404 feet 
on Romney Marsh was only three 
inchesout. ' • 

At first the maps were on the scale 
of an irich' to the iiiile, but in 1824 
the six-inch scale was begun. Thirty 
years later, when all England and 
Wales e.x'cept Yorkshire and Lanca¬ 
shire had been mapped oh the inch 
basis,' it was decided to map the 
whole cultivated areafof England at 
about 25 inches to the mile, one inch 
representing 2500 inches exactly. 

Your House on the Map 

Such big maps are called cadastral 
maps, from an old word meaning a 
register of property such as Domesday 
Book, and they show boundaries 
clearly enough for legal and taxation 
purposes. Property in towns needs 
maps showing houses, and so, aided 
by grants from such towns, the 
Ordnance Survey supplies maps of 
five and ten feet to the mile. 

The enterprise originally aroused 
great interest in man}^ remote villages, 
especially when the engineers-set up 
their instruments, as often they did, 
on the tower of a hilltop church. If 
we spread out these 25-inch maps they 
would cover an area of nearly 22 square 
miles, for there are 51,456 of them. 
The 15,000 six-inch maps, embracing 
every acre of our islands, would cover 
an area 300 feet long by about 170 feet 
broad. Every feature on the 25-inch 
map is. to scale, appearing the size 
it would to the eye of an observer 
2500 feet above the ground. 

It has been found that 25-inch maps 
are best for estate work, in which the 
exact shape and area of enclosures are 
requiredbut for engineering purposes 


the six-inch, are best, as they give 
contours. Town-planning schemes 
must by law be exhibited on the six- 
inch scale. 

The first 25-inch survey was com¬ 
pleted in 1895, a test , on Salisbury 
Plain showing an error of only one 
inch in seven miles, and the first 
revision was completed within ten 
years, a new revision being now in 
progress. 

The walker and the motorist arc 
more familiar rvith the maps on the 
one-inch scale or less. It may be that 
a man spends his life driving on busi¬ 
ness throughout England and Wales ; 
he would be able to carry all of it in a 
packet of eleven quarter-inch maps, 
on u'hich the main roads are coloured 
red, woodlands green, and the out¬ 
standing ph5'sical features made clear 
at a glance. But the motorist and the 
walker who wish to study the country¬ 
side find the 146 sheets of the one-inch 
map their invaluable guide. 

What the Colours Mean 

On these maps footpaths, byways, 
antiquities, and many other details, 
whicii give charm to the countryside 
are shown. A strong red indicates 
the first-dass roads and a brown the 
second-class, while a lighter red gives 
contour lines at 50-foot intervals. All 
water is blue, woodland green, sand¬ 
hills light briff, and railway stations red. 

If we follow with our eye the route 
of a railway the map indicates via¬ 
ducts, cuttings, embankments, level- 
crosdngs, and every bridge (and 
whether it runs above or below it). 
On canals we see the position of each 
lock, and on a river or its estuary 
we see where to find the ferryman, and 
if he will take our car or only our¬ 
selves. Dotted linesi show where a 
road is unfenced, and warning arrows 
show all slopes steeper than one in 
seven. Every church or chapel is 
marked, their S3TObols indicating 
whether the^’ have spires, towers, or 
neither. Every windmill is marked, 
with a tinj' mill, and even the humhle 
windpump; also the lightship in' the 
sea, and the lighthouse on the land. 
Every post office is marked P, and a 
letter t is added to those which have 
telephones. Ancient camps, tumuli, : 
barrows, old castles, abbeys, ancl 
crosses are shown, and we may recog¬ 
nise that the}' have the dignity of 
age from the old-style lettering in 
which they are printed. 

A Proud Boast 

Altogether, these one-inch maps 
arc so full of information that anyone 
with imagination can get a very good 
idea of any corner of our land by 
studying an Ordnance Survey map at 
the fireside. 

Then there are special- maps for air¬ 
men and scholars, the historical maps 
of distinctive periods, such as Roman 
and 17th century England, being 
perfect examples of their kind. 

It is the proud boast of this band 
of workers in Southampton that no 
other country has anything approach¬ 
ing their volume of publications, and, 
as to their accuracy, it needs art 
expert of no mean standing to find 
an}Thing wrong whatever . in these 
beautifully-printed maps. 


‘T/ie Chi I dr e, 
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CCA IT CI/ZklAI I CDC scouts who are being trained as coast Watchers on the 

OCM OvV/U i ^lUiiMLLCIvd Discovery at practice on the Thames Embankment 



TiJIC \A/AV TUC CAID a guide to the New York world’s Fair draws 

Ifllj VYrAI \\J inC lr\ll\ attention to the great Trylon and Perisphere 
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The Mystery of a Lost republic 


^LiN'GiNG to the coastline of Green- , 

land are i6,ooo Eskimos, a small 
number for the largest island in the 
world; but most of Greenland is 
covered with an ice cap, tempting to 
none but explorers. 

The Eskimos live hardily but, con¬ 
tentedly on the coastal lands, divided 
_ into two colonics, the North and 
South. Of late years Europeans have 
lived among them, sharing their hard 
lives. One of them, a Scandinavian 
doctor, dwelt there for half a life¬ 
time, marrying an Eskimo woman, 
and bringing her children back with 
him when he returned to Europe. 
From him and others like him much . 
has been learned of the Greenlanders, 
past and present,’ and interest has 
been reawakened in their history.. It 
has started a new inquiry into the 
greatest mystery of Greenland, which 
is what became of the republic of 
9000 Europeans who once founded 
a prosperous colony there. It vanished 
as if it had never been. 

Eric the Red Sets Out 

Its tale, now being investigated . 
- . by the ,20th century, began, in the 

■ lentil. Nearly a thousand years ago 
>..,-lan Icelandic \Tking, Gunnborn, sailed 
p West and declared he had- found a 

new country, which he romantically 
^'.named Greenland. Gunnborn died 
■V/'and was gathered to his fathers, but 
; his saga was sung' and was known, in 
Iceland. It came to the cars of 
.. Eric the Red, a violent man who was 
outlawed for his dangerous follies. 
He came back from his exile at the 
end of three' years, just before the 
tenth century ended, and persuaded 

■ 400 Icelanders to sail with him- to find 
a new Promised Land. 

They went in 25 ships, with ponies, 
5-?, cattle, sheep, and goats. Soine rc- 
T,'turned, some were lost at sea, but 
0W4 ships made a successful landing. 
;’‘iThere they.staycd ; and, .the news, of 
’’.' these adventurers reaching Iceland, • 
'•■'Others came to join, till before the 
century w'as out there w'ere enough 
colonists to call a Congress. Congress 
summoned a Parliament', and about 
the time when Ethelred the Unready 
was holding off the Danes in England, 
and the Danes were about to ravage 
Canterbury, the Greenland Parliament 
established Christianity in their new¬ 
found land, 

A Prosperous Colony 

For the rest of their story we must 
go to Rome, wTiere it is told in letters, 
to and from the popes, and preserved 
in the Vatican archives. The new 
republic of Greenland was given a 
bishopric when Henry the First (nick- 
;j!: named Beauclerk because he could 
WTite his name) sat on our throne, and 
the chain of bishops continued in the 
far colony till the very 5'ear that our 
Edward the Sixth was born. . 

A prosperous place the. colony of ■ 
Greenland grew to be in those years. 
It had at some time twelv'c churches, 
a monastery, a nunnery, and 190 
farms. Ships came to it from Bristol 
and Lynn ; it had commerce before 
Columbus. Its strangest and most 
profitable exports w'ere polar bears 
and falcons. The polar bears w'ere 
sold as gifts "to princes. Greenland 
falcons were famous when falconry 
was as popular in Europe as lawn 
tc.nnis today. 


In 1396 a son of the Duke of 
Burgundy w’as captured by the 
Saracens, and they demanded as his 
ransom 12 Greenland falcons ! Even 
the distant Saracens knew of Green¬ 
land. Earlier than that we have 
Pope Johir complaining that lie had 
not received his tithes from Greenland, 
and the Archbishop of Nidaros reply¬ 
ing that they took five years to 
collect. Another pope tried to stir 
the Grcerilandcrs to more promptitude 
by excommunicating them. A still 
later one removed the ban on learning 
that the Greenland congregation was 
growing poorer and could only pay in 
leather and leather rope. In the year . 
that Columbus found America they 
were poorer still, and the pope of 
that day learned that they had 
neither wine nor bread nor oil for- 
the sacraments. Their churches now 
numbered only nine, and there were 
no priests to minister in them. 

Indeed the coloni' was going from 
bad to worse, and, strangely enough, 
had been doing so when, forsaking its 
standing as a republic, it had attached 
itself to Norway. ’ As a" fcpublic’ it 
had lasted 271 years, which does not 
seem ver}' long in the annals of history, 
but is nevertheless a century longer 
than the age of the republic of the 
United States. Not long after a 
pope had found how poor and derelict 
his Greenland ■ church' had become 
•intercourse with ■ the Greenlanders 
ceased. The colony was forgotten, 
and when in the day's of the 
'Hanoverian Georges the Scandinavians 
had the idea of again occupying it 
they found it gone. 

It had not disappeared without 
trace. There were ruined churclies and 
the remains of farms, but not a cow 
and not a colonist. They had gone as 
far north as the. Cape whicli Com¬ 
mander Peary afterwards made his 



A Greenland Eskimo hunter fully equipped 
with lance and harpoon 



Vikings like these seen landing on a foreign shore founded 
a colony in Greenland a thousand years ago 


base when he was attacking the Pole, 
but neither adventurous spirit nor 
placid endurance of hardship had 
saved them. Ever since the question 
has been asked : Why ? Why ? and 
how did they disappear ? 

One of the last ships that sailed 
there before Rome broke off with them 
reported that in the northern settle¬ 
ment there were no men to be seen on 
the shore, though there were cows 
grazing about a farm. Our adven¬ 
turous Frobisher found a deserted 
encampment—and then there was 
nothing. 

All sorts of answers have been 
offered to the puzzle, none quite 
satisfying. It has been ; suggested 
that the Black Death, which has been 
called on to answer for so many things, 
was conveyed there by a ship, and 
started the decay. But why' did it 
single out the colonists and leave the 
Eskimos untouched ? 

The Eskimos themselves have been 
accused of the extinction of the 
Icelandic and Scandinavian colonics. 
But why ? They lived for long in 
friendliness with them, and the few 
quarrels would not have swept away 
thousands of people. 

The food is said to have been 
iinsuited to people who ordinarily had 
wheat or ry'c and vegetables, and who 
were afflicted with disease in their 
absence. . The evidence for this is that 


the colonial gravey'ards show that 
many of them suffered from rickets, a 
disease of deficiency'' in diet. Blit 
these examples come from the coast, 
where the Greenlanders could obtain 
a mixed diet, not from farther back' 
in the land, where, like the Eskimos 
(who do not suffer from rickets), they 
lived and apparently thrived on fish 
or seal meat. 

Pirate raiders have been mentioned 
as accounting for the tragedy' of the 
gradual or rapid disappearance of 
thousands of hardy people ; but the 
suggestion does not carry' much more 
conviction than the food explanation. 
That is discounted by the ease and 
comfort with which Europeans or 
Americans can accustom themselves 
to an Eskimo diet. 

Neither Nansen nor Stefansson (who 
has lived in the Arctic) has accepted 
any of the explanations. They offer 
a simpler one, which is that the 
Eskimos did not exterminate the 
republic or the colony' by' fighting, 
but by absorbing the colonists in 
marriage. This may be called the 
latest explanation, but it is far 
from satisfying many objectors. The 
my'stcry of the Lost Republic remains 
a mystery which the present century 
has not yet cleared up. 

An account of the efforts to solve 
the problem is shortly to appear. 
It will be interesting to read. 
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The Other Day 
IN THE Train 

Railways Before Their 
Square Deal 


The Outlaw and the Mutes 

Guarantee of Every Man’s Security 
DEMOCRACY AND JUSTICE 


Farewell to a 
Great Camp 

New Homes For 1500 
Refugees 


, Travellers who are in their late 
thirties or early forties will feel as 
old as Methuselah .when they read that 
the Southern Railway has just with¬ 
drawn its last gas-lit pas.senger coaches, 
all being now lit by electricity. 

For the parents of present-day child¬ 
ren remember the time when the trains 
in which they rode were lit not by gas, 
but by foul old oil-lamps whose light 
was so feeble that bookstalls at the 
stations all sold rvax candles, which 
passengers lit and'set up on the window- 
frames to reinforce the lamp-light and 
so enable them to read on the journey. 

The lamps, big as buckets, were put 
in by porters at the terminal stations by 
running along the roofs of the coaches 
and dropping them in through holes in 
the woodwork. Two-tier trollies bore 
the fresh lamps and received the old 
ones withdrawn, the lamps being passed 
up and down by means of iron hooks at 
the end of long poles, so that two men, 
were required to light each carriage. 

Bad at their best, the lamps never 
lastcd'bright for a long journey, so trains 
^rere always stopped at Willesden in 
order that the lamps might be exchanged 
for fresh ones to enable passengers to 
collect their luggage in the light as they 
approached Euston station. 

The Ingenious Gas-Lamp 

The introduction of gas-lighting of the 
trains seemed the last word in luxury, 
but conservative travellers shook their 
heads and said it was too ingenious and 
fanciful to last and would follow into 
oblivion the luminous paint with which 
the coaches had been treated in the 
eighties as a substitute for lamps. 

With his candle in the corner and a 
rug wrapped round him, the traveller 
of thirty or forty ■ years ago sought 
’warmth from a flat iron cylinder filled 
with hot water, which cracked his boots 
and predisposed him to chilblains. This 
form of heating outlasted canisters of 
red-hot briquettes, and cylinders charged 
with acetate of soda, which the traveller 
shook up to re-stimulate chemical action 
as they cooled. 

Not without careful inquiry abroad 
■were these improvements accepted by 
our companies. They found the Ger¬ 
mans using hot-w’ater footw'armers for 
their first and second class passengers, 
but the third class carriages were w-armed 
with a vengeance by coke stoves, which 
half roasted those who sat near, and 
half choked the rest wdth fumes. 

Such rvere our railw'ays till almost the 
other day, before they began giving the 
public a square deal. 

Proud Home of the Percys 

It is sad new’s that the Duke of 
Northumberland is no longer to live at 
AImvick Castle, a home of the Percys 
for at least 600 years. 

One of the greatest of all the old ' 
families in the north of England, the 
Percys made history century • after 
century. Unhappily the duke now 
finds . that the expense of keeping 
Alnwick Castle as a residence is too 
great, especially as the estate has had 
to bear two death duties in 12 years. 
He is to live at Lesbury House, not far 
off, and the castle is to remain open to 
the public during the summer. (The 
public may enjoy it but not the duke !) 

Believed to have been built about 
1140, Alnwick came into the hands of 
the Percys about 1309, and remained as 
a border stronghold till the i8th century, 
when the first Duke of Northumberland 
made considerable alterations. . The 
fourth duke spent ;^3oo,ooo on it, 
altering it till it was more a palace than 
a fortified house, earning for it the title 
of the Windsor of the North. 


IN many lands the resounding words 
■* of President Roosevelt were heard 
the, other day defending our jury 
system and the democratic defences of 
Liberty and Justice. 

Especially notable wms this passage 
from his address to Congress : 

Jury trial-r^do the people of our land 
ever stop to compare that blessed right of 
ours with some processes of trial and 
punishment which have of late reincar¬ 
nated the "justice " of the Dark Ages ? 

On the day following the President’s 
speech we had an Englishman declared 
an outlaw for not being present to stand 
his trial in Edinburgh ; and at Man¬ 
chester Assizes, for the first time for 
countless years, we had five men 
declared by a jury “ mute of malice.” 
Let us see w'hat this legal system of 
ours does in such formidable-sounding 
cases as those of the Outlaw^ and the 
deliberate Mutes. 

" Trial by jury has taken more than a 
thousand years to come to its present 
status, and the things that have been 
happening link us without a break with 
our Plantagenet and Norman kings and 
with Alfred. 

There were many offences in the old 
days which brought the sentence of out¬ 
lawry on a man, and, unaided by a jury, 
a king or a judge could pass the dread 
decree after which the outlaw and any 
who befriended him lost all property 
and could even be killed at sight by 
aormne. An outlaw w’as said to wear a 
wolf’s head and to be liable to the 
treatm6nt meted out to w’olves. 

At the mention of " mute of malice ” 
the whole past history of law-making in 
England springs to life. It has always 
been our aim to arrive at the truth of a 
charge ; Alfred hanged one of his own 
judges for sentencing to death a man not 
convicted of guilt. 

Trial by Ordeal 

Until long after the Conquest the 
method of arriving at the truth was 
trial by Ordeal, appeal to the judgment of 
God, An e.xalted person (Queen Eleanor, 
mother of the Confessor, for instance) 
had to walk blindfold and barefoot over 
red-hot ploughsharespeople of ordinary 
rank had to carry red-hot iron in the 
hand or put an arm in boiling water. If 
at the end of four days the limb was 
found unscathed the accused were 
declared innocent, if not they were guilty. 

There was another water ordeal; the 
accused was placed in a pool or river, to 
be held guilty if he rose to the surface 
and innocent if he sank 1 Then these 
tests gave way to ordeal by battle. Any 
accused man not maimed or over 60 
could be challenged to combat. If he 
was beaten before the stars came out he 
was reckoned guilty and was executed ; 

Competition Result 

In C N Competition Number 74 the 
two neatest and correct entries were sent 
in by George Christie, 12 Lefroy Street, 
Coatbridge, Lanarkshire; and L. P. 
Lacey, Gladwyn,, Seer Green, near 
Beaconsfield, Bucks. A prize of ten 
shillings has been sent to each of these 
readers. 

The. 2 5 prizes of half-a-crown were 
awarded to the following : 

J.' Anderson, Fleet; Marshall Deggs*, Bnllyclare, 
Co. Antrim; Roland Bispham, Blackpool; Dennis 
Booth, Coventry ; John Dean, Burnley ; Aldred Dibb, 
Shipley ; G. S. Foster, Frome ; R. 1V Gill, Bristol ; 
Peter Howland, Croydon; Marjorie Hutson, Levens- 
hulme;'John Law, Oldham; Margaret Lines, Black- 
heath ,* Robert McKenzie, Inverness j Eileen Mark¬ 
ham, Pinner; H. C. Moreton, Birmingham; Peter 
Rosslyn Olds, Redruth ; 'Joyce Perry, Tiverton; 
John Reilly, Thornton, Fife; Isobel Sanderson, 
Rochdale; David Spink, Leigh-on-Sea; R. B. 
Timmis, NewportFrancis Travers, Strawberry Hill; 
Alex Valentine, Buckie; Monica Westbrooke, Uan- 
weli; Eric .Wolstenholme, Accrington. 

' The prizewinner whose name is marked 
with an asterisk obtained a new' reader 
and is awarded an extra 2s 6d. 


if he maintained his own or was vic¬ 
torious he was innocent, yet there 
remained a stigma on his name and he 
was outlawed and exiled. 

Ordeal by battle was still law' wdicn 
Queen Victoria was born, but it had 
fallen into disuse, with a curious result. 
It w'as not only hard to bring charges 
against possible criminals; it wms 
possible for a man to escape conviction 
by keeping silence. 

If he was convicted of felony Ins 
goods w'Cre confiscated and his family 
left to beggary. If he held his peace the 
jury could not bring in a verdict against 
him and his goods were left to his heirs, 
under the follow ing circumstances. 

To compel a silent man to plead 
either guilty or not guilty he was 
declared “ mute of malice,” that is to 
say he was being maliciously silent, and 
he was rigorously confined, fed on bad 
bread and stagnant water; and, if this 
method failed to make him speak heavy 
w'eights were laid on his body until he 
died. But his heirs inherited his estate. 

Now’, however, note the difference. 
The men found mute of malice by a 
Manchester jury are treated simply as 
if they had pleaded not guilty, and their 
trial follows in the ordinary way. Wc 
do not starve or illtreat silent men 
nowadays ; w’c do not kill outlaw's. 

The Benefit of the Doubt 

No matter what the charge, no matter 
who the man, the jury must deal with 
the facts stated in the evidence—that 
and nothing more. A man with scores of 
convictions enters the dock as an 
innocent person, and innocent he is until 
the prosecution has proved him guilty 
on the indictment he is there to answer. 
If there is ,a doubt in the case he is 
entitled to benefit by it, not as a matter 
of grace, but as a right. 

These are the conditions President 
Roosevelt has in mind when he contrasts 
trial by jurj* in open court with methods 
which, in Dictator lands, permit the 
secret confinement of innocent men. 
Such procedure, as he says, belongs to 
the methods of 2000 years ago. It 
would interest him to know that here, 
while W'e have been reading his speech, 
we have had revivals of our own most 
ancient laws followed by humane and 
commonsense consequences w'hich are 
part and parcel of trial by jury in which 
every juror first takes this solemn oath : 

I swear by Almighty God that I will well 
and indy try and true deliverance make, 
betiucen our Sovereign Lord the King and 
the prisoner at the bar whom I shall have 
in charge, and a true verdict givd according 
to the ei'idcnce. , 

That is the Magna Carta of every 
person in the British Commonwealth 
who has to answer a criminal charge. 

Two Clocks 

Clock Number One is on the sea front 
at Harwich. It stopped at 12 o’clock 
one morning in March 22 years ago. We 
were at w'ar, and it has remained stopped 
ever since. 

Time and time again Harwich citizens 
have tried to get it started again. Now 
a protest meeting has been called about 
it. Surely this must be the only clock in 
the world to call for a public meeting 1 

Clock Number Two has stood for 
30 years on the shelf of a North Weald, 
Essex, watchmaker’s shop. 

The other da3- a lady called and asked 
for her clock, and the watchmaker gave 
it to her—this clock which has stood 
for all these 5'ears on his shelf. It had 
been left b\' the lady’s husband for 
repairs. The husband died and the clock 
Was forgotten. Then the old watchmaker 
died and his son looked after it. Then, 
30 j'cars. later, the lady called for it, 
and receiv'ed it in good going order. 


At the end .of this month the camp 
at Dovercourt is to be used again as a 
summer holiday centre, after having 
won fame as the biggest refugee camp 
in onr land- during the winter that 
has gone. 

It was the children’s camp, and will 
never be forgotten by the 1500 lads from 
German^' and Austria who found shelter 
and kindness there after all the snffering.s 
that the breaking of homes brings about. 
This month its 475 boj'S and one girl 
arc being sent to other centres to con¬ 
tinue the training which will fit them 
to face life with confidence and courage : 
indeed in a very short time a group will 
be sailing for Australia. 

For the rest, 70 have gone to help in 
making ready the camp at Richbofough, 
and 100 are going north to Whitting- 
hame House in Scotland to learn farming. 
Whittinghame House has been lent to 
the Lord Baldwin Fund by Lord 
Traprain, whp has thus shown that he 
has inherited something of the generous 
spirit of his uncle. Lord Balfour, as well 
as his property. 

Other lads are being placed in agricul¬ 
tural training centres and hostels, and 
we know they will all be happy and 
repay their benefactors as handsomely 
as the Flemings and Huguenots did 
in the troubled days of old. As to 
the one girl who was allowed to live in 
the Dovercourt camp because of her 
devotion to her brother, C N readers will 
wish to send her a special godspeed in 
wishing all these refugee boys and girls 
happiness and prosperity wherever the 
future finds them. 

The Budget of 
1256 Millions 

Much for Defence and comparative!j' 
little for Home Affairs is the burden of 
the coming Budget. Thus it has been 
lor many years, but the new Defence 
programme accentuates the customarj' 
feature. 

In the new financial 3'oar the Govern¬ 
ment will ask for ^1256,000,000, made 
up thus : 

For Defence. .. .... £580,000,000 

For Civil Purposes .. .. 446,000,000 

For Interest on National Debt 230 , 000,000 

Total .. £1256,000,000 

Blit this does not show what war 
costs, for all the Debt charges have 
been caused by old wars, and the Civil 
charges cover War Pensions. Here is 
the Bill analysed : 

On Old Wars and New Defence ' £550,000,000 
On Peace Purposes .. .. .. £ 406 , 000,000 

So we see that two-thirds of the 
National Bill is concerned with war or 
with the fear of war. 

The total is so big that the Govern¬ 
ment has wisely decided not to raise 
the whole sum by taxation. If thej- 
did so each man, woman, and child in 
the land would have to be taxed, on the 
average, fzj in the new financial j'car 1 
The Government is therefore borrowing 
350 millions towards the 1256 millions 
from well-to-do people. 

The Gre^t War Goes On 

The C N has told manj’ stories of 
soldiers who are still paying the price of 
the Great War with suffering and worse. 
Now comes the story of Mr David Jones 
of Bangor. Until a few months ago Mr 
Jones felt well, then a pain took him 
to his doctor, and the X-rays revealed 
that a piece of shrapnel was" embedded 
in his heart. It had been there for 
22 years, but until only the other daj' 
Mr' Jones did not luiow. 
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THE STATE AS 
ROBIN HOOD 

Wonderful Increase of 
Social Services 


America Nearing Her Zenith 

The Marvellous Rise That 
Will Come to an End 


THE SLEEPLESS 
BBC 

The Facts Behind the 
Microphone 


Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
that has happened in our country in the 
first third of this century is the change 
in using public funds for Social Services. 

What the Government now does, as a 
result of a large number of Acts, of 
Parliament passed since 1900, is to levy 
taxes on the rich and the comfortable, 
and to distribute the fund so raised to 
succour the aged, the sick, the un¬ 
employed, and the needy widows and 
orphans, to build better homes for the 
people, and for other such purposes. 

The State thus acts like Robin Hood, 
who, it will be remembered, relieved the 
rich of their “ too much ” and dis¬ 
tributed it forthwith among those who 
had “ too little.” 

In 1900 all that the State did in social 
work was to spend a very little on 
education, to contribute to public 
health, and to pay towards poor relief. 
In all it found ;^36,ooo,ooo for these things 
in Great Britain. That was about ,^i a 
head, for the population was 37,000,000. 

Relief For the Poor 

In the latest j-car for which ' we 
have the facts the State expenditure 
on Social Services had risen from 
^^36,000,000 to' ;^494,000,000, or from 
about to /lo a head of the population. 
This increase in only 36 years is indeed 
remarkable. 

■ Here is a list of the chief items for 
1936, in millions : 

Old Age Pensions 45 millions, benefiting 
1,911,000 old people; Widows .and otiier 
Pensions 45 millions, benefiting 2,178,732; 
Health Insurance 40 millions, benefiting 
19,842,000; Unemployment Benefits S6 mil¬ 
lions, benefiting 13 , 465 , 000 ; Education 115 
millions, benefiting 7,953,296 young people. 

Thus we see the Government taking 
an active interest in the welfare of tens 
of million.s of people of all ages. It was 
a thing undreamed of 30 years ago ; 
indeed, if anj'One had then suggested 
such e.xpenditure they would have been 
laughed at. But for us today it seems 
almost .commonplace, this distribution 
of the means of relief, this mitigation of 
the lot of the poor. 


IT was a great thing for America when, 
14 years after the Declaration of 
Independence, she took her first census. 

That was in 1790, and the count re¬ 
vealed the number of Americans, as the 
people have always proudly called them¬ 
selves, to be 3,929,000. England and 
Wales had then less than 9,000,000 
people, so that on the scale of that time 
the United States was already a fair¬ 
sized nation compared with us. 

In 1939 the United States has a 
population of roundly 130,000,000, so 
that she has grown by 126,000,000 in 
149 years. That is by way of being a 
miracle, and it has been due to the fact 
that for long years she grew, not 'only 
by the many children born within licr 
borders, but by a mighty stream of im¬ 
migrants who felt with the Irishman-; 

I'hey say there's bread and tvorlt for all 

And the sun shines akvays there. 

Any man could enter America and get 
free land. A quarter of a squai'c mile, 
160 acres, was his for the asking. 

And America soon found that she had 
the most splendid coal mines in the 
world. Coal is a magnet for industry, and 
■when America began to work her great 
fuel resources mighty industries grew up 
and drew people. Here is how it went: 


America' 

's growth in millions 


1790 

4 

1880 

50 

1820 

10 

1910 

92 

1850 

23 

1939 

130 


That is a rate of growth never before 
reached in the world. Of the 130,000,000 
of today, about one in ten is a Negro 
or a half-caste, and subtracting these we 
get 117,000,000 people consisting mostly 
of European stock, drawn from every 
nation but more than half of them 
English, Welsh, Scottish, or Irish. There 
are more Irish in America than in Ireland. 

America \'.as found to be not only the 
greatest coal country, but the greatest 
iron country and the greatest copper 
country; in fact, she has every natural 
resource save a few' rare metals and 
tropical products such as tea and 
rubber. Never rvas such a treasure- 
house, blessed with a climate ranging 


from a north in which there is a long 
winter to a south in which one can live 
out of doors for ten months in the year. 

And yet so strange are the changes 
■wrought by time that the United 
States populace is now in virtual decline. 
That is to say, the number of children 
born is not big enough to replace the 
existing population as it dies off. It 
follow's from the facts of the case that 
the American population will reach its 
maximum in another 20 years, at about 
145,000,000, and rvill then begin to fall. 

The, effect of fewer children already 
appears in American elementary schools-; 

In 1930 there were .. .. 21,300,000 . 

In 1938 there were .. .. 20,000,000 

Fall in eight years .. 1 , 300,000 

In another 20 y'ears the American 
schoolchildren will number about 
10,000,000 less than in 1930. That 
seems almost incredible, but it is true. 

What of immigration from abroad ? 
That is easily answered. It has ceased, 
for, although America lets in a strictly 
limited number of migrants, many 
people are leaving her shores. Last year 
50,000 more people left America than 
entered it. What a contrast with the 
figures of stupendous growth in the 
past, when immigrants flowed into 
America by the hundred thousand and 
when the average American family had 
over three children. 

Profound changes face America, a.s 
they also face Europe. Britain and 
France also have populations in decline ; 
actual decline has taken place in. 
France, virtual decline in Britain. 
Childless homes are increasing in so 
many white lands that the world is 
changing before our eyes. Nations with 
a smaller proportion of youth and a larger 
proportion of the old are likely to have 
]e,ss enterprise, less strength, less vigour. 

Strangely enough, America is in 
virtual decline while still she has so 
much unused land. The 130 millions of 
America today amount to only 40 to 
the square mile. Each of the 48 States 
of the Union is a big country, but it is 
sparsely populated. 


What do they know of the BBC 
who only its broadcasts know ? 

Listening-in is so much a part of our 
daily lives that we are apt to take it as 
a matter of course, but a glance at the 
BBC Handbook for 1939 is enough to 
conv'ince one of the er'eryday miracle 
which brings the voices of the famous 
and the music of the best orchestras 
from near and far to our own homes. 
This miracle does not stop at sound, for 
with the aid of television the performers 
are actually seen in thousands of homes. 

At the end of last year there were 
8,908,900 holders of wireless licences, 
representing about 32 million listeners, 
or three-quarters of the populatioti. 

Even when the broadcasts appear to 
close do-wn for the night the work of the 
BBC goes on, and special programmes 
are sent out on the short-wave trans¬ 
mitters to various parts of the Empire, 
a,s well as broadcasts in Spanish and 
Portuguese to America. There are broad¬ 
casts in Arabic, too, to the Near East. It 
is a sleepless BBC that looks after us. 

Last year in all three branches of the 
service. Home, Overseas, and Television, 
the 25 transmitters rvere at work for 
115,050 hours. , There are 91 studios in 
use. Six foreign languages are used. 

A Wonderful Library 

Although, we speak of wireles.s, it is 
intore.sting to note that tlie BBC 
transmitters and studios are linked by 
over 6000 miles of special Post Office 
telephone lines. 

Music lovers are well catered for and 
the BBC Symphony Orchestra is 
acknowledged as one of the world's 
leading orchestras. There are 119 
players, and this body of music-makers 
is capable of division into smaller 
orchestras for studio concerts. Either 
as a single unit or in. sections this 
orchestra gives 400 concerts a year. A 
wonderful library, the biggest of its kind 
in the world, is maintained; The library 
contains the scores and parts of about 
22,000 orchestral compositions and of 
luuidreds •of thousands of oth.er pieces of 
music. The Gramophone Library con¬ 
tains over 60,000 records. 


An altarpiece for 
the Empire’s 
Farthest North 
cathedral has been 
on view' at Canada 
House in London, 
w’here it is seen in 
the picture being 
admired by the 
Bishop of the Arc¬ 
tic, Dr Archibald 
Fleming. 

The work and 
gift of Miss Violet 
'Teague, an Eng¬ 
lish artist who 
lives in Australia, 
the painting is 
called Epiphany 
in the Snow'S, arid 
shows Mary and 
Jesus in Eskimo 
clothes with an 
Eskimo offering 
■walrus tusks, a 
H u d s on Bay 
Company’s trader 
with a white fox 
fur, a Red Indian 
with a live beaver, 
and a Mountie in 
Arctic dress. The 
picture is for All 
Saints, the new 
cathedral church 
at Aklavik, which 
is near the mouth 
of the Mackenzie 
River, well within 
the Arctic Circle. 


An Altarpiece For an Arctic Church 



The C N is particular^ interested in 
the school broadcasts. 'These are very 
popular with numerous grown-ups, and 
more schools than ever before, io,ogo, 
are taking the lessons. 

Television has undoubtedly made 
great progress and the Alexandra Palace 
transmitters are sending out 16 or 17 
hours of programmes for viewers each 
week, as w'ell as an hour of films for 
demonstration purposes each morning. 
Numerous important events have been 
televised during - the past year, from 
'Test Matches at the Oval and Lord’s to 
IMr Chamberlain’s return from Berchtes- 
gaden and Munich. The Emitron 
camera, which scans and passes ou the 
scene, is becoming a familiar sight. 
Cheapest Thing in the World 

To-maintain all its services the BBC 
spends a lot of money. Last year the 
acquisition and equipment of lalid and 
buildings, musical instruments, books, 
and so on . accounted for 490,105 ; 
engineering costs were ^673,855 ; while 
,,^1,892,081 was the cost of programmes. 
'To cover all these and other expenses 
the BBC has tw'o sources of revenue. 
One is the profit from the sale' of its 
publications, which has varied in recent 
years beUveen ^350,000 and ;^5oo,ooo, 
'The other comes from the ten-shilling 
licence fees paid by the public. Last 
year the B B C’s income from both 
sources amounted to 43,800,031. 

Whatever our feelings about certain 
broadcasts, and about the vulgarising 
of this great instrument of culture and 
pleasure, all must agree on one point ; 
the ten shillings wireless licence is the 
cheapest thing we can l>uy in the won 1. 
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Where Did Pluto 
Come From ? 

Our Heaviest Planet 
For Its Size 

By the C N Astronomer 

Tho.se strange worlds-to-be which 
we have recently been considering, 
Sirius B and Procyon B, for example, 
liave given us a peep at astonishing 
possibilities resulting from the existence 
of matter and atomic structure that 
is vastly different from anything we 
experience on Earth. 

Now the discovery of little Pluto has 
revealed a body which appears to have 
come originally from inter-stellar space 
to form part of our Solar System. 
Pluto was a splendid “ find,” for even 
the little we know about it as yet points 
to characteristics linking our world with 
those strange worlds-to-be that revoh'c 
round Sirius and Procyon. 

Of course there are enormous differ¬ 
ences both as to age and condition 
between the Earth and those worlds-to-be 
which are at present radiant furnace.s. 
but they will one day reach the age of 



The proportionate sizes of the Earth and Pluto, 
and, on the right, their proportionate weights 
shown approximately 


the Earth. The link which Pluto pro¬ 
vides is that it is such a very heav}- 
little world and something quite unlike 
the rest of the Solar System, yet most 
like our world. Hitherto the Earth has 
had the unique honour of being, for its 
size, the heaviest body in the Solar 
System but calculations now show that 
on an average Pluto is at least six times 
heavier than the Earth. 

As in a boat tpee crew, weight 
counts for a great deal among worlds, 
increasing their efficiency for doing 
things. Just as the leverage of 12 stone 
at one end of the oar will cause the other 
end to press very much harder against 
the water resistance than one of nine 
stone would (all else being equal), so the 
weighty pulling power of Pluto has been 
revealed by his effectiveness in shifting 
Neptune, a great world about 470 times 
the size of Pluto, so far out of his true 
place as to be perceptible to astronomers. 

A Surprise for the Astronomers 

Calculations based upon this enor¬ 
mous gravitational pull of Pluto which 
was being exerted upon Neptune from a 
distance of over 500 million miles have 
shown how great it was for so small a body. 

Actually it was Pluto’s disturbing 
effect upon Uranus, which was about 
1000 million miles farther awaj^ than 
Neptune,, that led Percival Lowell to 
calculate where it was likely to be found. 

It was expected that a great, even 
though dim, planet would be discovered, 
a world at least as large as Neptune.' 
Great, therefore, was the surprise when, 
nine years ago, all that was rev'ealed was 
this little world, so different from all our 
Sun’s outer planets. These possess an 
obvious blood relationship, as one might 
sa}'; but Pluto was clearly an adopted 
outsider with nothing in common with 
either Neptune, Uranus, Saturn, or 
Jupiter. It is hoped, therefore, that 
Pluto will eventually bring some strange 
revelation from inter-stellar space which, 
as he is massive enough to possess an 
atmosphere, may be found by the 
spectroscope as he comes nearer during 
the next 50 years. ' G. F, M. 


The Childi'eii. 


Primroses 

One of the most welcome of all 
heralds of sunny daj^s, primroses are 
among the most interesting of the 
flowers. Every year their tufts of dark 
green leaves make a kind of round cradle 
for the sulphur-yellow blooms which 
shine so brightly in the grass, braving 
the cold winds and rough weather and 
giving us a promise of summer. 

The primrose has long been a favourite 
^vith the poets. William Alliiigham has 
praised it, and Robert Herrick called it 
the street infanta of the year. Sydney 
Dobell wrote of it as a maiden looking 
forth from the window of her tower, and 
Milton and Henry Kirkc White loved it. 
Of all flowers it was the dearest to 
Benjamin Disraeli, in whose name and to 
whose memory the Primrose League was 
founded. 

When at last Dizzy’-s life was done a 
wreath of primroses was laid on his 
coffin, and on it was pinned a card with 
the words ; His favourite flowers, from 
Osborne. A tribute of affectionate 
regard from Queen Victoria. 

The Primrose Parson 

It is a little over a year .since the 
Primrose Parson passed on. His story 
was told in the CN in the first month, 
of last year. He was the Kevd Arthur 
Ashton, rector of Uggcshall - with- 
Sothorton in Suffolk. Alwaj-s fond of 
gardening, ho one day noticed an 
exceptionally fine primrose. Little 
attention was paid to it, but the next 
year more primroses like it were seen, 
and a third year brought still more of 
them, all so fine that the Countess of 
Straflbroke named the new variety 
Hello. Before many years the rector had 
40,000 primroses in his garden, from a few 
days before Christmas till the middle 
of April, and he was busy almost all tbc 
time, packing thousands of blooms and 
sending them off to Covent Garden. At 
one time he valued his plants at ;fiooo. 

Another primrose story has to do with 
King George the Fifth. In the early 
years of his reign he was distressed 
because of the po.ssibility of civil war, 
the result of a grave crisis, in Ireland. 
MU' are told that one day when he was 
greatly troubled he went into his garden 
and cased his mind by gathering prim¬ 
roses for his mother. 

England as a Chinese 
Sees Her 

" Know thyself,” said Socrates, a 
very difficult command. One way to 
know ourselves a little better is to sec 
how we look to foreign eyes, and this 
is the privilege Mr Chiang Yee has given 
us in the exquisite collection of Chinese 
paintings of English scenes which were 
shown in London the other day. 

Mr Chiang is an artist in the traditional 
style of his}-country, and the son of an 
artist. "‘He has lived five years in 
England, his “ second home,” and it is 
•strange to see the beauty that he finds 
in London blanketed in fog and to 
realise the happiness he has felt this 
winter in the snow. 

Many of the pictures of birds and 
animals have been reproduced in a small 
portfolio. They are all great favourites 
of a fair-haired young lady of seven who 
showed the C N round the gallery, and 
made sure we did not miss the one at 
the far end of the room—a familj' of 
mice at play. 

Mr Chiang has made many friends in 
England, even though he does not much 
like going to tea parties. He likes us, 
he says, because we show friendship for 
all types of mankind without dis¬ 
crimination'or bias, as well as towards 
animals and birds.- This is high praise 
and we hope it is true. 


$■ Newspaper 

Television and 
THE Weather 

Looking Fifty Years 
Ahead 

Some day televi.sion may play an 
important part in forecasting the 
weather. 

One of those American weather men 
who have done so much to widen our 
knowlctlge of the air currents which 
produce weather changes predicts what 
tele\-i.sion fifty years from now may do 
for the forecaster. 

In that future day television instru¬ 
ments, improved beyond knowledge, will 
enable him to sit in his room at the 
Air Ministry and see what the sky looks 
like at a thousand different places. 

He will be able to read the records of 
robot instruments set up on mountain 
tops, or carried into the upper air by 
planes, or balloons, or even rockets. 

All this knowledge will come to him 
in the hour when he is making up the 
maps of the world’s weather. Those 
maps will not be on the flat in two 
dimensions, as at present, but in three, 
showing the state of the [atmosphere up 
aloft as well as on the ground. 

These weather maps of the end of the 
century (or before) will enable forecasts 
to be made, not for a day or two, but 
for weeks ahead, and will be sent at once 
to the fanner in the field or the pilot on 
the ships of ocean and of air. 

School Broadcasts 

Here arc the broadcasts to schools for 
next week, tlie last of the spring term. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Science and Gardening— 
Difference in Plant Habits : by B. A. Keen. 

2.30 Preparatory Concert Lessons—Dances 
of Yesterday and Today : by J. W. Horton. 
Tuesday, ii.o Physical Training (for use in 
halls). 11.25 History in the Making. ii -45 
Phy.sical Training (for iise in classrooms). 

2.5 Our Parish—Easter. 2.30 Book Talk by 
S. P. B. Mais (David Copperfield, by Charles 
Dickens). 3.0 Orchestral and Vocal Con¬ 
cert—Excerpts from The Jfagic Flute. 
Wednesday, 2,5 World History—Leonardo 
da Vinci: by D. Scott Daniell; 2.30 
Biology—Twins and Quintuplets : by H. 
Munro Fox. 

Thursday, 11.25 Senior Geography—Sheep 
Flocks and Wheat Fields : by George Berrie.- 

2.5 A Country Walk: by Eric Parker. 

2.30 Cecil Rhodes : by Sybil Clarke. 

Friday, 2.5 The Island of Bali ; by Clifford 
Collinson. 2.45 Junior English—Programme 
chosen by listening schools. 3.10 Faster—- 
How it is celebrated in different countries. 
3.35 Talk for Sixth Forms—Foreign Affairs. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.30 Speech Training for Seniors : 
by Anne H. McAllister. 

Tuesday, ii.o and 11.45. As National. 

2.5 The P'arraer’s Wife : by John R. Allan. 

2.30 and 3.0 As National. 

Wednesd.w, 11.5 Speech Training for Jun¬ 
iors—Sound r again: by A. H. ilcAllister. 

2.30 Rest and Sleep ; by X. D. Peacock. 
Thursday, ii.o Intermediate French. 2.5 
Slusic—Intervals and Chords : by Herbert 
Wiseman. 2.40 Creatures of the Moor : by 
James Ritchie. 3,5 Scottish'History—^"rhe 
Men of the Covenant : by D. H. Evans. 
Friday, 2.5 British Empire Geography— 
Sheep in the I'alldand Islands : by C,. 
Bonner. 2.45 Junior English—One of 
Gulliver’s Travels ; by D. H. Evans. 

The Keyless Lock 

We hear that a keyless lock has been 
invented in Neiv York. 

It is an electric door lock, and all that 
has to be done is to give the handle a 
sharp rap and, hey presto ! the door 
swings open. To lock it is slightly more 
complicated, for two buttons have to 
be pressed according to a secret com¬ 
bination. This new lock eliminates the 
nuisance of always having to carry a 
key, and also does away with the key¬ 
hole, ■ through which burglars can peep 
to see if the home is left unguarded. 


March 2S, 1939 

JUBILEE OF 
THE LCC 

The Business of Looking 
After London 

The LCC is keeping its Jubilee; 
it is 50 years old this week. It met for 
the first time on the first day of spring, 
the day of tulips, violets, and daffodils. 

Since that iMarch day 50 years ago 
London has grown bigger, healthier, 
and wealthier. When it came into 
existence the LCC had not even a 
home ; now the affairs of the capital 
are controlled from a beautiful building 
which has cost £3,(>3<i,533. 

The Council’s affairs are debated by 
20 aldermen and 124 councillors. The 
nine floors of County Hall have some¬ 
thing like 900 rooms, with a central 
staff of 3700. The total staff employed 
by the Council is 76,500, including 
18,000 schoolteachers, 22,000 in hospital 
and ambulance services, 3000 on housing 
estates, 2000 firemen, 1400 in the park.s, 
and others in such jobs as caretakers, 
schoolkeepers, road-sweepers, cleaners, 
and engineers. 

The cost is enormous ; and in 1936 
the sum of £36,715,234 changed hands, 
£21,740,771 of it raised from the rate.s. 

Splendid New Schools 

Schools and schoolchildren take a 
huge sum out of the Council’s purse, 
£14,000,000 going to education. The 
half-million scholars receive more fresh 
air, light, and recreation than any of 
their parents did. Old schools are being 
modernised, and new ones have gym¬ 
nasiums, shower-baths, libraries, medical 
inspection rooms, and facilities for 
drying clothes. For needj^ scholar.s 
milk, malt, and cod-liver oil are given 
in an effort to help Nature to build up 
the bodies of the future Londoner. Those 
children who cannot get homo for a 
mid-day meal are supplied with a 
splendid dinner, and every day some¬ 
thing like 5500 young citizens took a 
good school meal' in 1937. 

The Council is getting rid of the dirty 
and squalid houses running in rows 
of narrow streets and alleys, and there 
are now something like 20,000 flats being 
built or planned. Since the war more 
than 76,000 houses and flats have siirnng 
lip on the fringe of London, in settings 
of flower-beds and allotments, the 
yearly rent toll being £3.157,830, while 
2600 people are employed‘regularly in 
repairing and redecorating. 

A great triumph of the Council has 
been the forming of the Green Belt, 
and in addition to these green spaces 
15 miles from County Hall there are, 
havens of Inner London, ivhere ive find 
nearly 7000 acres of parkland, with 
28 bowling-greens, 366 cricket and 436 
football pitches, 726 hard and grass 
tennis courts, 13 open-air lidos, and 
facilities for playing hockey, lacrosse, 
croquet, and many other games. Enter¬ 
tainment last year was provided every 
day in the week by 70 bands and 13 
concert parties. ' 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of March 1914 

Memory of a Viking Queen. One of those 
grand little galleons whose sturdy keels 
once smote the sounding furrows half¬ 
way round the world and back again 
has been lately found, deeply buried in 
earth, at Oseberg, near Tiinsberg, in 
Norway. Men skilled in the history of 
such discoi’eries were able to identify the 
ship as belonging to the grave of a 
Viking queen. 

W’ith it were the remains of her horses, 
her carriages, her sledges, all manner of' 
household furniture, and the personal 
adornments proper to the station of a 
royal Viking lad}'. The things found 
indicated roughly the period during 
which the burial took place, for we are 
able to state, from other such finds, to 
what period certain types of decoration 
and furniture belong—about 800 ad. 
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KEEP YOUR 
TOWN TIDY 

Gravesend Doing It 

Gravesend has taken tidiness to its 
heart, and we hope that soon there 
will not be a litter lout'in the town. ■ 

It has set up a corps of street orderlies 
to keep the litter out. In their smart 
blue uniforms they keep an eagle eye on 
every bit of litter that might disgrace 
Gravesend’s tidy streets, and sweep it 
away where it will not be seen. 

Drop a cigarette end in the gutter, 
and one of these orderly scouts will 
swoop on it almost as it touches the 
ground, dropping it into his, scarlet 
go-cart. If the cigarette-dropper ex¬ 
presses surprise he will be told that this 
is the task for which the Council has 
recruited him and his fellows. He may 
add that their efforts to make Gravesend 
the tidiest place in the country are much 
appreciated by the townspeople (but 
that the expense would not be necessary 
except for the litter lout). 

The road-sweeper’s example has 
proved catching, and we hear that every¬ 
body is playing the tidy game. Look 
round Gravesend and you will see even 
small boys casting their orange peel 
and banana skins into the nearest litter 
basket. If‘a stranger is so ill conducted 
as to throw his bus ticket on to the 
pavement it is quite likely that a passer¬ 
by will catch it up to put it in the box 
for used tickets. 

He will not explain his act; he will 
trust to the force of example. If this 
goes on long enough Gravesend may 
mark the beginning of a tidier England, 
free from litter louts, juid we wisli the 
town well with its golden deed. 

The Garden of Rest 

Hiss Florence. Lees of Northenden has 
left a plot of land dotted with fine old 
oak trees as a Garden of Rest for old 
folks of the Northenden district of 
Manchester. 


T/ie Childre7i 

The Grasshopper in 
the Dust Bowl 

Lilac, honeysuckle, locust, coffee, 
and apricot trees are promised in the 
Great Dust Bowl plains of America by 
the United States Forest Service. 

The droughts of these dusty plains 
were thought to be the reason for the 
impossibility of tree and plant cultiva¬ 
tion, but recent research has shown 
that the grasshopper is the real mischief. 
These insects devour not only the 
leaves but the bark and the twigs of the 
seedlings. Chemical science has got rid 
of the grasshoppers, and it has been 
definitelj’ proved that the percentage 
of new’ trees planted which thrive is at 
least as great as in any other part of the 
countr}'. 

A galax5’ of fruit blossom and flowers 
is promised for the summer, and in 
w’inter-time the cedar trees which have 
already been planted and are thriving 
will keep the Great Dust Bowl plains 
green. See World Map 

A Farmer Saves His Home 

A story telling how a farmer's in¬ 
genuity saved his home and possessions 
has just come from. Australia. 

The farmer lived in New South Wales, 
and his farm was in the direct track of 
the bush fires which have recently 
swept through the country. He pon¬ 
dered for some means of saving his 
property, and suddenly he had a won¬ 
derful idea. He got his stockmen to 
round up a herd of sheep, and with the 
help of his sheepdog drove the sheep 
quietly round and round the house in 
an ever-widening circle. The hoofs of 
the sheep destroyed every bit of dry 
grass growing around the hou,sc, and so 
a perfect fire break \vas formed. tVhen 
the fire came it came as far as the broad 
Cleared patch, but no farther, and the 
house and all it contained were saved. 


There are now more than throe 
million motor vehicles on our roads, 
nearly two-thirds being private cars...' 


V Newspaper 

How They Do It 
in South Africa 

Soutli Africa has had striking success 
in its plans to turn young men and 
young women from the hopeless outlook 
on life as " poor whites ” or moral 
failures into good citizens, confident in 
themselves and prpud of their work and 
their country. 

The movement began in 1033 with 
the voluntary Special Service Battalion 
at Roberts Heights, planned to dev’elop 
in lads with no employment a love of 
discipline and hearty work. By last 
summer '8000 such youths had been 
given good jobs, and there is a keen' 
demand now for them b5' employers, 
although at first the scheme was re¬ 
garded with suspicion. 

The responsibility is shared between 
the Department for Defence and the 
Department of Labour of the South 
African Government. 

The Orange Free State runs a pioneer 
battalion for j'oung men physically and 
mentally fit but not up to standard 
educationally. They enrol for si.x 
months, and pass on as labourers on 
Government works, and the railways 
take as many as 500 in a year. 

Late News From a Swamp 

Of much scientific interest is the 
discovery of five moa skeletons in a 
swamp near Christchurch, New Zealand. 

The moa has been extinct in New 
Zealand for centuries, and these skeletons 
w’ere unearthed when men were digging 
a hole to bury a horse that had died in 
a piece of sw’ampy ground. Perhaps the 
moas also became bogged in the swamp 
hundreds of years ago. 

Complete skeletons are rare; in 
earlier di.scoveries of moa bones in 
swamps the bones of numerous birds 
have been made up as one. 


A new wireless transmitter and re¬ 
ceiver weighing only 43 pounds, and hav¬ 
ing a range of 3300 miles, is being used on 
the flying-boats of Imperial . 4 irways. 


_ 13 

A Winter Tramp 
IN Ontario 

Long Journey Across the 
Ice by American Scouts 

We have received the stor^’ of a 
winter tramp that will long be remem¬ 
bered by the Scouts who undertook it.' 

For two years a group of .\mcrican 
Boy Scouts had been feeling the call of 
the high open country to the north of 
the Great Lakes dividing their country 
from Canada. They longed to do some 
pioneering on the lone trails of Ontario, 
but to reach their goal was a costly 
matter. 

These young men live at Detroit 
on the southern shores of La’ice Huron, 
and their objective was not only on the 
other side of that w’ide expanse of waters 
but some distance north, where the 
boundaries of Ontario and Quebec meet 
on the primeval plateau of the Dominion. 

Between the great lake and the 
plateau lies a smaller lake called Nipis- 
sing, with an area of 330 square miles,, 
and linking the .two lakes runs the 
French River for 53 miles. On the banks 
of this river they established a camp for 
poor boys last summer, and in their 
spare moments they seized the oppor¬ 
tunity of establishing a food store. 

Then they went home to Detroit and 
counted the days to the holidays, when 
they were determined to succeed in 
their long-planned march. It was to be 
a winter instead of a summer adventure, 
but that would make it even more 
thrilling. 

Winter, however, had its advantages, 
for they w’ere able to tramp along the 
frozen waterways. On reaching their 
store of food near their summer camp 
they replenished their haversacks and 
w’ent on to cross the 20 miles of Lake 
Nipissing. Altogether they tramped 400 
miles before they took an easier mode of 
conveyance home across the frontier to 
Michigan’s famous city. 



NIGHT AIR MAILS 

Canada’s trunk air line, 2688 miles from 
Montreal to Vancouver, is one of the best^ 
organised in the world. It has a fullv-,.- ^.— 
equipped main airport every 100 miles 
and landing-grounds every 35 miles. Nights 
mail services have just been started. ^ 



\ PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP 


ATTRACTING THE SWALLOWS 

Hungary needs swallows on the 
great treeless plain of Hortobagy, so 
tali towers with artificial nests are 
being erected as an inducement. It 
is hoped the birds will settle and 
reduce the numbers of flies and 
mosquitoes which prey on the cattle. 


ARCTIC VISITORS 

To relieve the monotony of the, lonely watchers in Russia’s 
Arctic posts they are to be visited regularly by aeroplane. One 
plane left recently to tour nearly 19,000 miles along the Arctic 
coast; o ther s wIM visit the Kara Sea and New Siberian Islands. 


New Siberian 
^ Islands 


GREENLAND 


ICELAND 


BRITISH 

ISLES 


EUROPE 


ICEBERGS DRIFTING 
SOUTH 

Icebergs which have 
broken off from the 
great glaciers of 
Greenland are now 
drifting south. Vessels 
of the International Ice 
Patrol will be looking 
out for them and will 
warn shipping in the 
North Atlantic of their 
whereabouts. 


THE SHRUNKEN 
NELE 

At this season the 
White Nile is at its 
lowest, although be¬ 
fore long the great 
equatorial rains will 
cause the level to rise. 
Sometimes the river is 
fordable for a distance 
_ of four miles near Abu 

^SOUTH Zeid. 

^AMERICA 


VENEZUELA’S OIL 

Venezuela is the world’s third biggest 
producer of oil, with an annual pro¬ 
duction of about 28 million tons. 
. The area developed, however, is only 
150,000 acres, and it is said that the 
potential area is 30 million acres. 



plILD SHOCKS FOR ELEPHANTS 

Elephants of the Addo Reserve near 
Port Elizabeth have been breaking 
through the boundary fence and 
causing damage to neighbouring 
farms, so the authorities have 
decided to electrify the fence. 


AUSTRALIA’S CAVE MEN 

An expedition has left for the Nullar- 
bor Plain in the heart of Australia to 
search for great caves where, it is 
hoped, something may be learned 
of the life of prehistoric man there. 
Aeroplanes will help In the search. 
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THE BOY FROM BALTA 




By 

T. C. Bridges 


3. Billy Butter 

' ' CHAPTER I " 

: Colin Gets a Letter 

the matter, Colin ? ” asked Mr 
' V- Corbett, i .You’.re .not looking as 
spry as usual this morning.” 

.r Thc t.ill,'slim lad who had won his way 
into JMr Corbett’s circus by taming the giant 
wolf dog Fang handed over a letter. ' 

. ” This comes from' Hugh Fraser the 
fi.sherman, brother of Neil, who is. looking 
after, Duncan Macbain. The news it 
contains troubles me greatly.” 
i Mr Corbett took the letter, and after 
reading it he too looked serious; 

■ “AVho is this man Torgan who is claim¬ 
ing your island ? ” 

' “ I do not Irnow, sir. 1 have nev'er heard 

of him;”'. - ' ■ ‘ ' 

” I thought your uncle owned Balta,” 
said Mr Corbett. 

“ That was my belief,” replied Colin. 

Mr Corbett looked at the letter again. 
I wonder why this fellow Torgan wants it. 
i s the,island valuable ?” 

, ” Uncle Gilbert said that there was 
marble, sir. That, I believe, is valuable.” 

” It certainly is! That's the secret. Not 
n doubt. See here, Colin; we must do 
something about 'this.' Who was your 
uncle’s lawyer ? ” 

“ Unfortunately I do not know, sir. My 
uncle did not speak to me of business.” 

Air Corbett frowned thoughtfull}-, then 
sjiokc again, 

” There’s only one thing to do. We must 
go to Balta and examine your uncle’s 
papers. They will give the name of his 
solicitor. I can spare a day. We’ll start 
at once.” 

• Once Air Corbett made up his mind he 
ilid not waste time. He. had his car out, 
and within fifteen minutes he and Colin 
vecro on the road. The circus was still 
at i.evem and the distance to the coast 
was less than forty miles. It was not yet 
ten o’clock when the car pulled up outside 
.Neil Fraser’s cottage. 

..' Deaf and dumb Duncan Macbain, with 
his arm in a sling, came to meet them, and 
Colin talked to him'swiftly in signs. 

” Neil is at the sheep fold, Mr Corbett,” 
Colin explained. “ I can fetch him quickly.” 

But there was no need to fetch him, for 
Neil had seen the car and was already on 
liis way doTO the hill. ' Neil was a stocky 
middle-aged man, rather silent like all 
shepherds, but his face lit at sight of Colin. 

“ It’s full time ye came, lad,” he said. 
“Yon Torgan is trying to rob ye.” Ho 
went on to explain that Torgan had been 
at Crinan and had tried to hire the boat 
of Hugh Fraser, Neil’s brother, but that 
Hugh, not liking the look of the man, had 
refused to take "him out to Balta. Torgan 
had used very bad language and driven off 
in the direction of Oban. " Ah’m thinking 
he wad be hiring a motor-boat,” Neil ended. 

" Will Hugh take us out to the island ? ” 
Mr Corbett asked, and Neil at once said 
that he would. 

■ Luckily Hugh was at home ; luckily, too, 
the wind was right, and in a very short time 
Colin and Mr Corbett were on their way to 
Balta in Hugh Fraser’s fishing boat. The 
island was about five miles off shore, and 
within an hour they were entering the little 
ha'rbour above which stood the small house 
which Dr Came had built and where Colin 
had lived all his life. 

“ A lovely spot,” said the circus owner, 
then stopped and stared as a gull came 
flying toward the boat, swooped down, and 
landed on Colin’s outstretched arm. 

.” She is Juno,” Colin explained, as he 
stroked the bird’s smooth head. " She 
liroke her leg and I mended it. She is so 
glad to see me.” 

The next thing that happened was even 
more startling. An immense grey seal, 
usually one of the shyest of creatures, put 
its head up and, when Colin whistled, came 
.straight to the boat and allowed Colin to 
rub its back,. Mr Corbett hardly breathed, 
and even stolid Hugh Fraser looked amazed. 

“ Are all 5mur creatures tame like this, 
Colin ? ” asked Air Corbett when they 
reached the little pier. 

“ CATi}^ should they not be ? ” asked Colin, 
smiling. “ They are just my friends.” 

They were hardly ashore before another 
of Colin’s pals came running. This was a 
line ram with short curled horns, a coat 
like felt, and large, intelligent eyes. The 
moment he saw the strangers down went 
his head, but Colin called to him. “ It is 
all right, Billjr. They will not hurt you,” 
and, catching the creature by one hom, led 
him up. 

“ This is Billy Butter, Air Corbett. 
Uncle Gilbert fetched him from the mainland 


w hen he was a tiny' lamb and, we brought 
liim up on a bottle. He has almost as 
much sense as a dog." 

We ought to have him in the show,” 
said Air Corbett. He looked round and 
spotted two rabbits peacefully feeding 
close by. 

“ This place is the perfect sanctuary'," 
he declared. “It must never go out of 
your hands, Colin. If it’s any way possible 
I’ll make sure that you keep it. Now let’s 
go to the house and sge if we can find any 
useful papers.” 

Colin had the key of the front door, and 
Air Corbett exclaimed in delight when he 
entered the big living-room with its deep. 
fireplace, polished floor, and wdde casement 
windows. But Colin pulled up short. 

"Someone has been here since I left," 
lie said. He hurried through a door into a 
smaller room, and Mr Corbett, following,’ 
heard the boy draw a long breath. 'There 
was no need to ask what was the matter. 
Every drawer of the handsome desk against 
the far wall had been forced and pulled out 
and papers strewed the floor. 

CHAPTER 2 

The Small Iron Box 

’’poGCTiiER they' picked up the papers and 
looked through them. There were 
.scores of letters, mostly old, and from people 
of whom Colin had never heard. But not 
a single paper of importance—nothing that 
ga\’c any' idea of the late Dr Game’s 
Iiusiness. There was not even a cheque or 
bank book. Air Corbett’s face grew grave. 

" This fellow knew what he was about. 
Colin. He has taken everything that might 
tell us what we want to Icnow. Yet y'our 
uncle may have papers elsewhere in the 
house. Wc must search.” 

Search they did, and it took a long time. 
At midday Hugh Fraser cooked a meal for 
them, and in the afternoon they worked 
again. There were a great many books, 
all of nhich Air Corbett examined in the 
hope of finding a will. But there was 
nothing of the sort. 

Suddenly Colin spoke. " Air Corbett, I 
must tell you something. There is a cave 
in the cliffs which mv uncle visited some¬ 


times. But he never allowed me to go 
there and made me promise not to do so. 
Do you think that his death releases me 
from that promise ? ” 

* I’m;sure of it,” the other answered. 
If he were alive, y'Our uncle would be grieving 
to think of this lovely spot being turned into 
a quarry and all your birds and beasts driven 
away or destroyed.” 

Colin’s face cleared. “ I believe that 
y’oii are right. I do not, of course, know 
whether there is anything in the cave, but 
I can very soon find out.” 

“ I’ll come along,” said his friend. 

“ There is no need.'sir. The path is narrow 
and steep and I can travel it more quickly 
alone. If I go at once I can return within 
half an hdur.” 

“ Then go, boy'. And I hope you find 
something worth while.” 

A belt of trees surrounded the house. 
Colin plunged through them and went 
swiftly up the steep slope beyond. A path 
took him to the top of the cliff, from which 
was an almost sheer drop of two hundred 
feet to the green swells which surged and 
thundered at the foot of the crag. 

Merely to look over the edge of that 
tremendous drop would have made most 
people giddy', but Colin stepped over the rim 
as naturally and easily as if ho had been 
merely going down a flight of stairs, and 
found himself on a ledge about two feet wide 
which^sloped steeply across the face of the 
rock. One false step and death was certain; 
but Colin did not know what it was to bo 
giddy, and went down the ledge with a 
light, easy stride. 

Fifty feet or so below the verge the path 
widened to a platform of rock, from which 
opened a tunnel about four feet high 
leading straight into the cliff. Colin switched 
on his torch and went in, bending his head 
to clear the low roof. 

A dozen paces from the entrance the 
. tunnel roof rose and Colin found himself 
in a small rock chamber. It was a natural 
cave, but Colin saw at once it had been 
much used, for the floor had been levelled 
and dust lay on it. Something crunched 
under his feet, and looking down he saw 
that it was a human shin bone brown with 
•ago. A pile of these bones were stacked in 
one comer, and now he knew why his uncle 
had forbidden him the place. It was the 
burial cave of some forgotten folk. 


Jacko Makes a Slip 


J ACKO was sitting on the kitchen table, 
digging . spoonfuls of jam out of a 
pot while his mother’.s back tvas turned. 

" If you want a bicycle,” she was 
saying, “ you must save up for it.” 

“ If I did that,” declared Jacko, " I’d 

be dead before I got it-- Hallo,, 

Chimp, ” he broke off, staring through 
the window, “ what’s the news ? ” 

The news was that at the big farm in 
the valley there was a new litter of 


for it. Thcy'’d bon•o^\■ it and risk the 
consequences. 

And so they' did. But, unfortunately, 
when they got ;back, some hours later. 
Father Jacko was in the shed, and would 
certainly ask awkward questions, 

" Hide it,” advised Chimir, " and put 
it back later.” 

So they' pushed it behind the bushes. 
And then Jacko, the silly' lad, forgot .all 
about it. The bicycle never came back 



Jacko lost bis hold—and fell 


puppies. " The cutest little beggars 
you ever saw,” according to Chiinp’s 
information. 

“ Let’s go and have a look at them,” 
cried Jacko, starting off. 

“Hold oh,"”"'Said Chimp. “It’s a 
good five miles.” ' A. . . 

Jacko sco-Kvled.- 3 o it is,” he agreed, 
adding glooriiily,'. “ This is where a 
bicy'cle would come in handy.” 

But the only bicy'cle within reach was 
Adolphus’s. And Adolphus had dared 
Jacko to lay’ a finger on it. Still, as 
Chimp pointed out, lie couldn’t eat him 


into his mind again till that night—the 
middle of the night—when he woke up 
suddenly. 

“AVhat an ass I am'! ” ho muttered, 
slipping out of bed, “ I’ll hop down now.” 

But not dorvn the stairs, for he’d wake 
the family. He’d scramble down the 
big,Ayatcr-pipc. 

" Easy as winking," he grinned, when 
.suddenly' a window opened and a voice. 
Father’s voice, called, “ AVhat on earth 
are y'ou doing ? ” 

Jacko. gasped, lost his hold, and fell, 
plop, into the rain-water barrel. 


Colin .flashed his torch round, and the 
bright ray fell upon a small iron deed box ■ 
which stood in a recess cut in the wall. He 
forgot the bones; he forgot everything except 
that he had found what he was searching 
for. He took the box and tried to open it. 

He could not'do so for it was locked, 
but that did not trouble Colin'greatly’. It was 
not too heavy to carry, and once at the 
house he could easily force it with a chisel. 
Delighted bey'ond words, he tucked the box - 
under his arm and made his way back out 
of the cave and up the path to the top of 
the cliff.. ' ■ 

Thick clumps of gorse grew here and there, 
and as Colin stepped blithely along, never 
dreaming of danger, a ihan rose suddenly 
from.behind one of these clumps and pointed j 
a pistol at him. . , : , 

.‘1 Drop that box,”, he ordered harshly. 

“ Theri go back over the edge of the cliff, 
and. wait for half an hour.” , 

..“ Are y'OU Air Torgan ? ” Colin asked in 
his clear, quiet voice. 

“ Never mind who I am. Didn't you hear 
me tell you to drop that box and go back 
over the edge of the cliff ?’’ 

"I heard,” said Colin, " but I do not 
understand ’ why I should obey’ such an 
order. The box is mine, not yours.” 

The stranger was a large man who !ooke<l 
as if he had once been an athlete but had' 
let himself rim to seed. 

" Ddn’'t dare to argue with me, l)oy,” 
ho snarled. “Do as I order or I. will, 
shoot you.” . 

Colin remained calm. 

“ If y’ou do that you will be hanged,” he 
said. “ You cannot get away, for the shot 
would be heard by my friends at the house.” 

Torgan of course had not any idea of 
shooting Colin. Ho had supposed it would 
be easy to frighten him with the pistol, but 
Colin’s refusal to be scared knocked all his 
plans end-way’S and filled him .with blind 
rage. He made a rush at Colin. • 

Colin had read Torgan’s intention in his 
eyes and was.off .before Torgan had taken 
his first stride. He went away downhill 
towards the house as hard as he could run. 

Torgan had once been a runner, and rage- 
made him forget his fat. Even so ho would 
have been no match for Colin if the boy- 
had not been hampered with that awkward 
box. He had to use both hands to carry it, 
and it slowed him badly.- Torgan realised 
that be was beginning to gain and made a 
desperate effort. He came nearer and 
nearer until his outstretched right hanil 
almost touched Colin’s shoulder. . ' 

Colin had all his wits about him. Ho 
jinked like a hunted hard and Torgan. 
unable to stop, went past. Close by was a 
patch of thick gorso. Colin ran round it 
and stopped a moment to take breath. 
Torgan had hardly any breath, left, yet 
wasted some of it swearing at Colin. Then 
he made a fresh rush. 

The gorse was too thick to get through it. 
and Torgan had to go round.' But when 
it came to that sort of dodging Colin was 
the quicker of the two. Torgan bocanu- 
desperate. Those papers meant a fortune 
to him. Ho stooped suddenly’, picked up a 
stoiie, and hurled it at the boy. 

He failed to hear a sort of whistling sniff 
behind him.' 'riic sound came from, the throii t 
of Billy Butter, who had been grazing some ¬ 
where amon.g the'gorse clumps and been 
roused by the sound of running feet. . 

Whether Billy realised that Colin-ivas in 
trouble or whether he merely saw a good 
target just ahead no one will ever know : 
the fact remains that he charged. Before 
Torgan had the faintest idea of what was 
happening an avalanche ot bone and muscle 
struck him a terrible blow-in the back, 
such a blow as lifted him completely off tin; 
ground and shot him headlong into the 
thickest of the gorse. 

Colin saw his chance and took it. He 
sped away’ down the hill with Billy’ capering 
alongside. Five minutes later Colin hail 
put the box in Air Corbett’s hands and was 
telling him what had happened. 

The circus man broke into a .shout of 
laughter. “Oh, why’ wasn’t I there to sec ? ” 
he gasped. ” Do you think he is still in the 
bush, Colin ? ” 

I think, sir, that by this time he has 
probably escaped. No doubt he has a boat 
on the other side of the island.” 

"I expect you’re right, boy’,” said the 
other, wiping the tears of mirth from his 
eyes: Let’s open the box and sec if thi •; 

is what-we want.” 

It was. Inside the box was a deed for ;i 
long lease of the island and a will leaving 
the island and house to Colin. 

“ We’ll leave Duncan in charge,” said 
Air Corbett. “ And I don’t see why Balta 
shouldn’t be a homo of rest for some of 
my’ animals. What do y’OU say’, Colin ? ” 

“ I shall be delighted,” said Colin gravely. 
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Your Child's 
Health 
is at Stake 



your child there can be no two ways. 
Nothing but the best is good enough. 
A child’s health is priceless and a wise 
mother wdll not dream of taking chances 
where that is concerned—she will never 
gamble with ‘cheap,’ untried prepara- 
tions. 

And so when her child suffers from one 
of those inevitable stomach “upsets” 
she turns in complete confidence to 
‘ Milk of Magnesia.’ 

Doctors the vs'orld over prescribe ‘ Milk 
of Magnesia ’ for children’s stomach 
ailments and to keep the b'wels regular. 
It is wonderfully' effective yet entirely 
harmless even to the youngest babe. 
Next time your child is out of sorts, list¬ 
less, has stomach-ache, colic or constipa¬ 
tion, give ‘ Milk of Magnesia.’ You rvill 
be delighted with the quick comfort it 
gives ; sweetening the sour stomach and 
relieving the bowels.. 

Many mothers find ' Milk of Magnesia ’ 
brand Tablets handy. Their pleasant 
mint flavour appeals very strongly to 
children, who take them eagerly. 

Always remember that there is nothing 
“just as good ” as ‘ Milk of Magnesia.’ 

Obtainable everyteherf. 

‘Milk of Magnesia’ 1/3 and 2/6 (Treble She) 
Also ‘Milk of Magnesia* Tablets 6d., 1/-, 
2/> and 3/6. 


• MILK OF 
MAGNESIA’ 


‘ Milk of Magnesia ' is the trade mark of 
Phillips' Preparation of Magnesia. 



Make this 
Frock 
Yourself 

from the 

FREE 

PATTERN 

given in this booh. 

It also contains 

FREE PATTERNS 

for 2 other Frocks 
to suit younger 
children. 

BesiwiY' 

I'ashicn Book Xo. 172 

CHILDREN’S AND 

MAIDS’ WASHING FROCKS 

e O c.l all vricsn!r''ttls nii'l or 7<l Voat 

/irr (Ilninr, or Wbrnorl) Jroin iUJ.S'f ir.4 V. 
Hear Atlc.i/, 1'aniHii‘Iou Af., London, E.C.4. 


TAe Children s Newspaper 


Friends of the GN 

The GN in its present form is 20 years old 

this month. Will you do it a good turn? 

If it is to hold its owii in an age. of ever-pressing 
excitements (football pools, films, wireless) a paper 
uiisusfainecl by rich advertisement revenue must 
have a constant-accession of new readers. 

If every C N reader would win' for it one more, 
or would give an extra copy away each week, it 
would be a birthday gift indeed, " 

a new lease of success and 
influence for 20 years more. 

Is your faith in the CN worth 2d more ? Will 
you fill in this form for some child, some institution, 
some old folk who would like a cheerful paper once 
a week ? 


Plo-isc deliver tlie Children’s Newsp.iper each week to 


and debit my account 


Will you give this to your newsagent in celebration of the C N’s 201h birthday ? 

. It would he something done for Peace and 
Goodwill, and would strengthen the C N on its 
way to- its 2ist birthday in an age witli hardly 
time to listen to 

the Still Small Voice 


THE 

LITTLE FOLKS 
HOME 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA 

(Seaside Branch of the Queen’s Hospital for Children) 

is Maintained by 
Voluntary Contributions 

Since the Home was opened in 1911 over 6,000 children 
trom London’s poorest areas have received the benefits of 

. skilled medical and nursing treatment. '' 

**Eight Pounds a Day I 

Just Pays Our Way IP 
—BUT THAT EIGHT POUNDS IS HARD TO FIND ! 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT NOW TO —The Secretary, 
The Little Folks Home Fund, The Queen’s Hospital for Children, 
Hackney Road, E.2. 



REALLY ARE SARDINES 


Try some today and 
store a tin for 
emergencies. 




15 



Children's Hair Lovely! 


Mothers are now working the same miracles 
for their children’s hair that they hav4 found 
are so easily performed for their own — 
with ‘ Danderine.’ 

Natural curl is accentuated. A child's hair 
is easily “trained” and kept orderly, clean 
and sparkling. A few drops of this fragrant 
liquid sprinkled on the brush each time the 
hair is arranged. That is all that’s needed. 
Waves “set” with ‘Danderine’ last longer 
and look nicer. Thicker, more luxuriant 
hair will follow for every member when 
• Danderine ’ becomes a regular habit with 
your family. It helps to check falling hair, 
dissolves dandruff and gives dull, brittle hair 
new life and lustre. 

Of Chemists and Stores 1/3, 2/6 and A/b. 

‘Danderine 


WWHEN communicating with advertiser*, 
* V It Is to your advantage to mention 
that you' saw the announcement In the 
columns of THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER. 


BREAKFASX-TIME 

anti breakfast do not always coincide in very poor 
homes in East London. IMcase help us to Rive 52,000 
hungry children a good free breakfast this winter. 

The cost is 3d. each. £1 pays for 80. -At 
R.S.V.P. to Rev. Percy Ine.'sOn, Superintendent, 

EAST JSlJSfO MXSSION, 
Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.l 



]¥ E W 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
STAMP APPROVALS 
NOW READY 

WeTe never'satisfied ! Stanley Gibbons’ .\pproval 
Sheets are already the finest in the svorld, but we 
are now making them even better. The whole of the 
British Empire Sheets are being rearranged and 
improved. Below you will find a list of the first of 
the new sheets. WTitc to-day, asking for those you 
would like to see. Remember, you get real value for 
money with all Stanley Gibbons’ Approvals—ami 
tliore are many stamps at a penny or only a few 
pence each. 

C A 1 Aden to Australia (1) 

C B 1 Australia (2) to Basutoland 
C B 2 Bechuanaland to Br. Honduras (1) 

CB3 Br. Honduras (2) to Canada (1) 

CC1 Canada (2) to Cayman Is. (1) 

C C 2 Cayman Is. (2) to Cyprus (1) ; " 

C E 1 Cyprus (2) to Egypt (l) 

C F 1 Egypt (2) to Gibraltar (1) 

CGI Gibraltar (2) to Hong Kong (1) 

C 11 Hong Kong (2) to India (Gwalior) (1) 

C I 2 India (Gwalior) (2) to Iraq (1) 

C I 3 Iraq (2) to Jamaica (1) 
c K 1 Jamaica (2) to Malta 

STANLEY GIBBONS LTD. 

Dept. 107, 391 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Tlie Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for iis a year. See below. 

THE BRAN TUB 

Fashion Note 

'J'iiE milliner was showing her 
choicest creations. 

" Here’s a smart little thing. 
Madam,” she said. 

“ Oh, I couldn’t think of 
rvearing that ; it’s far too 
much like a hat.” 

Puzzle Arithmetic 
VOU who in numbeis take 
delight, 

rr.iy tell my tuime from what I 
write; 

Eleven hundred and one, it’s true, 
You’ll find to be exact the clue, 
if letters four are thus combined 
Tu ill bring it dearly to your mind. 
Oft on hills or plains I’m seen, 
And actively employed have been ; 
Though large and small, yet still 
. 1 claim 

Tlie power to tear and cut in twain. 

Ansic'er next ixcefi 

Unfortunate E 

\ynv is the E the most 
unfortunate of letters ? 
Because it is never in cash, 
always in debt, and never 
out of danger. 

Ici on Parle Fran?ais 



Arthur Mee's Children's En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 



Lti jioupie Le b&4net Lesvetements 

doll till) clothes 

J'.ai un grand baquet d’eau 
chaude, et je vais laver les 
vfitements de ma poupee. 

■ f've got- a big tub of viarin Katcr, 
and I ant going to wash ihy dotlies 
clothes. 

This Week in Nature 

'ftiE lapwing, or peewit, lays 
its eggs, This bird builds 
its nest of grasses and roots 
on the ground, and lays four 
eggs of an olive-green or 
stone colour, spotted and 
blotched with brownish black. 
The young are able to run as 
soon as they are hatched. 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
March 26. Cecil Rhodes died . 1902 

27. William Rontgen, X-rays 

discoverer, born . . 1845 

28. Pierre Laplace born . . 1749 

29. Gustaviis the Third of 

Sweden assassinated . 1792 

30. William Hunter died. .1783 

31. John Donne, poet, died . 1631 

April 1. Bismarck born . . 1815 

Try This With a Beetroot 

You can get a pretty effect 
by treating a beetroot 
in this way. Cut away the 
pointed end leaving about six 
inches and hollow out the 
cut end of the upper part. 
Bore four holes in the sides and 
thread string through them so 
that the root can be suspended 


upside-down. Hang near a 
window and keep the hollorv 
filled with water. Soon fresh 
foliage will appear from the 
crown of the root; which 
of course is hanging down¬ 
wards, the leaves being 
brightly coloured in pink, 
yellow, and green. The foliage 
curls upwards round the stump 
and you will have a charming 
hanging gardcTj,' 

Not So Easy 



standing on a weathercock 
Some day wlicn it is breezy, 
it’s simple just to jeer and mock. 
You’d find it far from easy ! 

Riddles With Echo Answers 
JJERB are some riddles, and 
in eacli case the answer 
is the last sound of the line. 

What \vould give a blind 
man the greatest delight ? 
Light. 

^VTlat cry is the greatest 
terrifier ? Idre. 

What is most sought after 
by a justice of the peace ? 
Peace. 

Who often commit great 
abominations ? Nations. 

What does a business man 
need most to assist him ? 
System. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Tn the evening Aiercury and 
Saturn are in the west, Uranus 
is in the soutli- 
west, and Nep¬ 
tune in tlie 
south-east. In 
the morning 
Venus is in the 
south-east and 
Mars is in the 
s o u t li. T li c 
picture shows the moon as it may 
be seen at nine o'clock on Tuesday 
evening, Marcli 2S. 

Which Are You? 

A SQU.VRE peg in a round hole 
fills only 0-6306 of the 
space. The round peg in a 
square hole is to be preferred, 
for it occupies 0-7854 of the 
space, and has no corners to 
be rubbed off. 



A Simple Problem, 
pi,.\CE three twos in tlircc 
different groups so that 
twice the first group is equal 
to the second, and tv.dce tiic 
second group is equal to the 

third. Aiistccr next week 

A Tongue-Twister 
Tr a Hottentot taught a Hottentot 
tot 

To talk ere tlie tot could totter, 
Ought tlie Hotteiitot tot 
To be taught to say “ auglit” 

Or “ naught,” or wliat ought to be 
' taught her ? 

If to Iioot and toot a Hottentot tot 
Be taught by a Hottentot tooter, 
Should tlie tooter get hot if tlie 
Hottentot tot 

Hoot and toot at tlie Hottentot 
tooter ? 

The Wag and His Carriage 
WAG in the days before 
motor-cars advertised a 
carriage to go without liar- 
ncss. It had only one wheel, 
he declared, and lie invited 
a party interested in mecli- 
anics to visit his house and 
see the wonderful v'eliicle. 

Many attended, including 
members of the Society of 
Arts, but judge of their feel¬ 
ings when they were taken 
into an outhouse and shown 
an ordinary wheelbarrow. 

Is This Your County ? 



JTew of US know what a map of 
our county looks like. Do you 
know this one i Amn-er next xfcdi 

The Cheeky Boy , 
What! Ten shillings a week! 
Why, boy, 

Wliere c.an your senses be r 
Wliy, when I first became a clerk 
They paid me only three. 

Holding the door ajar, he said, 
Tills boy of liumbla birtli: 

“ But wlien tliey paid you tliree, 
perhaps, 

’Twas all that you were worlli.’’ 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Peter Fuck’s Pun Pair 
Trees. One v.ay is to cross out 
numbers 5 , 7 , 9 , and li. 

ProTerbs. Too many cooks spoil tiu 
brotli. Manj' liands make light work. 
Horse Design 



The GN Cross Word Puzzle 



Abbreviations are indicaiedby asterisks among the dues. Answer next week 


Readins Across. 1. Cheery, 6. A 
clergyman. 11, Appropriate, 12. 
Destroys by frequent use. 14. Lately 
made. 15. Atedical Officer.* 15. A table¬ 
land. 18. Compass point.* 19. Soiiiul 
repeated. 21. To unite with needle 
and thread. 22. A nobleman. 24, A 
line of closelyplanled shrubs, 26. The 
ermine. 29. Imperial Service Order.* 
31. Answer.* 33. State of equality. 
35. An assumed name. 38. A neck 
ornament, 40. Denotes approximate 
position. 41. Assaults. 43. Famous 
car.* 44. Actual. 45. A beverage. 
48. A big plant. 

Reading Down. 1. Sport of any 
kind. 2. A memorable term of j'ears. 
3. New Testament.* 4. Tool used by 
shoemakers. 5. A letting of a house. 
6, Ships’ companies. 7. Great North 
American countr}\* 8. Indefinite 
article. 9. A principle. 10. A large 
pitcher. 13. Devoured. 16, Seed 
coverings. 17. Resting yn. 20. An 
inheritor. 23. Where "the sun rises. 
25. Small horned quadruped. 27. Piece 
of work imposed. 28. A stout pole. 
30. A kind of face. 32. A lake. 
34. Consumed. 36. Lawn Tennis 
Association.* 37. PLiying card of 
highest value. 39. Wrath. 4i. Chemical 
symbol for aluminium. 42. Saint.* 


Five-Minute Story 

A Good Start 

1^EN had been saving liis 
, pocket-money for weeks 
lo buy- a dog. And now that 
Daddy had to go away^ and 
he was to be the man of the 
liouse, a dog, he said, would 
help him to take care of 
Atummy'^ and Marjorie. 

“ I think,” said Mummy, 
" we will go into town and 
choose Ken’.s dog at the 
Market Hall. Daddy will 
liring us home.” 

The IMarkct Hall stood in 
tile centre of the town. While 
Mummy vas buynng flowers 
and fruit at tlie stalls the 
children raced off to the 
animals’ corner. They’ knew 
it well. 

Ken’s attention was drawn 
to a y’oiing wire-haired terrier. 

" He certainly seems to hav-e 
taken to yon,” said Mummy’, 
who had joined them. “ We 
will find the salesman.” 

Ken looked anxious, then 
gave a sigh of relief when he 
found that lie had just enough 
money'' to buy’ the dog. 

“ You will have to decide 
oil a nanic for him,” said 
iSfuramy. 

When Mummy had finished 
her shopping tliey had tea at 
one of the big shops, much to 
tile children’s delight. And 
then at last, tired but happy’, 
tlicy stood waiting for Daddy 
to pick tlicm lip. 

Suddenly’ Mummy- cried out, 
" Oh'dear ! I’ve lost my 
handbag.” 

To make matters worse, the 
dog gave a frantic pull, and 
the ne.xt moment the children 
saw their new treasure dash 
into the roadway in the very’ 
iniildle of the traffic. 

Ken sprang forward to go 
after him. 

There was a shrill cry’ and 
the sudden grinding of brakes, 
A crowd of people gathered 
round, but a policeman waved 
them back. 

“ I’m afraid it is our little 
dog,” said itfnnnny, going up 
to him. 

The policeman picked up 
tlie still little form. Marjorie 
began to cry-. 

" Oh, look! ” cried Mummy’. 
" He is holding my- lost bag in 
Ills mouth.” 

" Ah ! ” said the policeman. 
“ So that is what he was after.” 

“ Is he dead ? ” whispered 
Ken. 

The policeman shook his 
head. “ No,” he said, " he 
is only’ stunned.” 

Then Daddy’ came and 
packed them all into the car. 
When he had heard the story 
he said, “ Well, he has made a 
good start, any-how.” 

The dog was lying in Ken’s 
arm.s. It opened its eyes and 
seeing Ken wagged its tail 
feebly’. 

“He has won through,” 
shouted Keii. “ I shall call 
him Victor.” 


DINGY TEETH NOW 
WHITENED EASILY! 
MAGNESIA DOES IT. 


A real discovery has been made about the 
teeth. Readers who are tired of trying iicw 
dentifriecs claiming to make their teeth 
white overnight should try rvhat actually- 
does whiten teeth—surely and safely. 

From the time y-ou begin to use this 
simple chemistry’ on your' teeth they’ will 
be distinctly -ivhiter. You won't have to 
imagine the improvement. Y’ou can sec it 
plainly. Your friends will notice it. Philliiis’ 
Dental Magnesia is ivhat y’ou use, and the 
dullest teeth brighten and whiten under it. 

This is no trouble, takes no extra time. 
Simply’ get the dentifrice which the dental 
profession non- recommends for care of the 
teeth—Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. It con¬ 
tains ‘ Jlilk of Magnesia,’ ivhich dissolves all 
stains. Ordinary dentifrices with magnesia 
in them may not do any harm, but they do 
not give the whitening action of ‘ Jlilk of 
Magnesia.' 

But dentists are urging the use of this 
dentifrice for otlier reasons! Phillips’ 
Dental Magnesia, containing 75 % ‘ Millc of 
Magnesia,’ is the most effective neutralizer 
of destructive mouth acids that has yet 
come to light. Tartar makes little head¬ 
way in the mouth that is kept alkaline by 
regular use of Phillips’ Dental Magnesi-a. 
It keeps the giiins hard and the gumline 
fortified. And, as we have said, the tectli 
as white as if they liad been " bleached.” 
The words ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ referred lo 
by the w-ritcr of this article constitute tlie 
trade mark distinguishing Phillips’ pre¬ 
paration of Magnesia as originally prepared 
by The Charles H. Phillips Chemical Co. 
To obtain the dentifrice recommended ask 
for Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. Obtainable 
everyw-hero at 6d., lOjd., 1/0 a tube. 

The Paper for 
the Boy of 
Today! 

No matter what y’our taste, y-ou'l) 
find plenty to interest you in Modern 
Boy — the tlirilling boys’ paper. 
Thrills on land, sea, under the sea, 
and in tlie air—you get tlicm all 
in quick- action stories written by 
such men as Flying-Officer ML i'i 
JOHNS, ALFRED EDGAR. 
KAYE CAMPSON, and MURRAY 
ROBERTS. 

MODERN 

BOY 

Every SaturSav, o/ oU Ketesagents 2*^ 


etftCe Bassett's Vear 
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ikT THE PAPER CHASE: 


IN CARTONS 

2 ", 3 ° 6 ° 

Also3°Qtr Ib.loose. 

Of all goad confectioners 
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lUO 

ORIGINAL 

RICE ALLSORTS 
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